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HERE are many of us, I am sure, who 

have frequently felt the lack of a third 
dimension in American life. With all our 
fondness for America we have often felt that 
the busy life about us was devoid of deep cul- 
ture and of high moral purpose. Behind all 
of our tremendous material accomplishments, 
there is frequently an essential emptiness 
which seems to make of our lives and insti- 
tutions more of a series of railway stations 
than a civilization. We tend to apply purely 
quantitative values to life and to measure in- 
stitutions in terms of size, numbers, and 
wealth, and persons in terms of wealth and 
power. This dominance of philistinism has 
created at least two great voids in our cul- 
tural life which give us, I believe, that malaise 
of which I have just spoken. These voids are: 
(1) the lack of any warm love or apprecia- 
tive interest in such plastic arts as painting 
and sculpture and the presence of only a 


Eprror’s Note.—This address, here slightly 
abridged, was delivered at the Nineteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Association of American Colleges, 
Atlantic City, January 13. It is reprinted here by 
permission from the March Bulletin of the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges. 
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tepid interest in music, and (2) the lack of 
any real widespread concern, even among 
our so-called educated classes, for any intelli- 
gent effort to develop our economic and so- 
cial life for the common benefit of all. 

It is however upon the second of our na- 
tional inadequacies and upon the rdéle which 
higher education has played, and might play, 
in connection with it that I should like chiefly 
to speak. We have had a naive faith in the 
power of education to remove in a painless 
fashion all evils from our social life. Was 
corruption deeply rooted in our municipal, 
state, and frequently even in our national gov- 
ernment? Then all that was needed was to 
educate the people and they would turn the 
rascals out and put in honest men. Was our 
international policy selfish and short-sighted ? 
Then this could be remedied by teaching the 
correct ideas in our schools and colleges and 
by imparting good will, and then in the 
course of a generation all would be changed. 
Were there cases of greed and abuse of power 
by the strong? Then education would either 
transform the children of the oppressors into 
benign stewards or raise up a body of benevo- 
lent citizens with iron in their souls who 
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would put the abuses down. Was civilization 
foundering through the fierce clash of nations 
and the blundering movements of a clumsy 
economic system? Then education and re- 
search would reveal the solutions which need 
only be proclaimed to be followed and put 
into effect by the great mass of educated men. 

In this transformation of society the college 
graduates were expected to be the shining 
Galahads, Parsifals, and Siegfrieds. And if 
the foes which these knights in white armor 
were to fight were somewhat vague and im- 
personal, their victories were thought to be no 
less assured. As a student in one of the old 
New England colleges in the innocent years 
before the coming of the World War, I well 
remember listening with a glistening eye to 
the continuous procession of college preachers 
and commencement orators who impressed 
upon us how we were to be the leaders in the 
great struggle to right the wrongs of the 
world. 


N VIEW of these hopes in the beneficent 
I effects of higher education which indeed 
still prevail, let us soberly review some of the 
problems in which we as a nation are in- 
volved and determine the degree of light, 
learning, and fearless dispassionateness which 
college graduates and the colleges themselves 
have displayed. 

If there is anything upon which Ameri- 
can economists have been united, it is that 
of the economic advantages of free trade 
over protection. For seventy years now the 
economists in this country, with very few ex- 
ceptions, have been teaching those principles 
in their classrooms and proclaiming them 
outside. During that time, it is probably safe 
to say that at least a million college students 
have taken economics courses, listened to lec- 
tures on the question, discussed it freely and 
solemnly, and passed examinations in which 
they correctly stated the positive and com- 
parative advantages derived from interna- 
tional trade. What result has come from this 
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extraordinary extension of education ? The re- 
sult that at least 90 per cent of these students 
after graduation have become dyed-in-the- 
wool protectionists, and active in the move- 
ment which ever since the Civil War has 
fastened upon the United States one of the 
highest, if not the highest, tariffs in the world. 
When correct economic analysis and wise 
public policy conflicted with pecuniary and 
social interests, the college graduates of most 
of the country threw their teaching overboard 
without a qualm. 

In a somewhat similar fashion, the college 
faculties of the country have widely realized 
the necessity for some form of international 
organization whereby disputes between na- 
tions can be settled without recourse to war 
and through which neutrals may apply eco- 
nomic or other pressures upon nations which 
are clearly proved to be the aggressors. The 
present League of Nations is, to be sure, a 
pitiably weak affair with many defects, and 
this weakness is caused even more by Eu- 
ropean selfishness than by our refusal to join. 
But some such body, which would be really 
courageous and brave, is needed, and college 
faculties have both sensed that need and have 
urged it. But despite all this, the great mass 
of Americans are more opposed to the League 
than ever, and in this opposition the college 
graduates have played at least their propor- 
tionate part. It was indeed that scholarly son 
of Harvard, Henry Cabot Lodge, that proud 
flower of American culture and the holder of 
more honorary degrees than any other Ameri- 
can living at that time, who was also more re- 
sponsible than any one man for the rejection 
of the League by the United States. 

In the two preceding examples which I 
have given we have found that the col- 
leges themselves have been on the whole on 
the right side, although almost completely in- 
effective in influencing their own graduates 
or the general current of American life. Were 
that all, we might paraphrase about the atti- 
tude of our colleges in international affairs, 
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what Matthew Arnold said of Shelley, name- 
ly, that they are “beautiful but ineffectual an- 
gels, beating in the void, their luminous wings 
in vain.” 


UT unhappily strict honesty and candor 
B compel us to modify this picture. If the 
experience of the war is any guide, there is 
room to fear that the apparently more en- 
lightened attitude of our colleges and univer- 
sities in international affairs is but a tepid and 
flaccid affair without real vitality, which would 
be quickly abandoned under real stress and 
strain. Let it be understood that I am not 
criticising the universities and colleges of this 
country for supporting the war. Under the 
stress of nationalistic feeling that was not only 
inevitable but it was commonly associated 
with noble and unselfish motives. What was 
dispiriting was the way in which our institu- 
tions of higher learning treated honest dis- 
senters who, because of conscience and cul- 
ture, could not go along with the herd. With- 
in our colleges, if anywhere, there might be 
thought to be a passion for peace and a de- 
fense of freedom of thought and conscience. 
Instead of that, our colleges and universities 
were among the leaders in witch-burning and 
heresy-hunting. College presidents who in fair 
weather had uttered pacifistic sentiments now 
drove from their faculties distinguished schol- 
ars who protested against our sending troops 
abroad or who attended meetings to urge that 
the United States adopt a specific and liberal 
program of war aims similar to that which 
Wilson later espoused. In the Middle West 
most of the faculty of a great state university, 
far-famed for its progressiveness, signed a 
round robin demanding the dismissal from 
the United States Senate of a senator who had 
had the courage to stand by his convictions 
and to whom more than any other man that 
university was indebted for its development. 
Nearly everywhere professors of German 
were harried and in many cases dropped ; men 
with bright careers before them were forced 
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off faculties and men could exercise their 
freedom only at the expense of their jobs. I 
mention these unhappy things, which most of 
us would prefer to forget, not wantonly to 
probe old wounds but so that we may take 
from our past failure a greater sense of hu- 
mility and perhaps a resolve that we shall 
prepare ourselves better for the next period 
of strain to which we may be subjected. 


M~ I pass now to the question of civic 


corruption and the relation to it of 
colleges and college men? Here, it has been 
thought, the regenerative influence of educa- 
tion would most make itself felt. Educated 
men might differ on matters of intellectual 
subtlety, but it was assumed that they would 
all be opposed to public dishonesty and graft, 
and many would join as companions at arms 
in the struggle to put these vices down. 

But anyone who probes at all into the polit- 
ical life of our cities and states knows how 
unrealistic are such idealizations of the col- 
lege man in politics. It is true that there are 
some college men who are reformers. But it 
is also true that if we look over our unsavory 
political machines, we find that in an extraor- 
dinarily large numbers of cases they have been 
dominated or abetted by highly trained col- 
lege graduates. Thus William Barnes, the 
former Republican boss of Albany, was not 
only a Harvard graduate but one whose di- 
ploma bore the stamp, if my memory serves 
me right, of svmma cum laude. And it was 
another Harvard man who was the confiden- 
tial adviser of the late Boss Charles F. Mur- 
phy of Tammany and who, in the midst of his 
other duties, instructed the latter on how to 
eat peas with his fork. The notorious Boies 
Penrose of Pennsylvania was not only a col- 
lege graduate of an aristocratic family but an 
authority on the early history of American 
cities and the author of scholarly monographs 
in history and political science. The present 
boss of the Cleveland Republicans is a highly 
cultivated Harvard graduate, Mr. Maurice 
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Maschke. The boss of the neighboring city of 
Toledo is another Harvard graduate in the 
person of Mr. Walter Brown. The white boss 
of the black belt in my own city has been for 
many years another ex-Harvard man who was 
one of the best smashing guards of which 
that university can boast. The former state’s 
attorney of Cook County, under whose ad- 
ministration of that office a saturnalia of 
crime, corruption and murder went virtually 
unpunished, was the proud possessor of a 
Yale degree. Out on the Pacific coast, Mr. 
Abe Ruef, who levied tribute from the 
brothels on the one hand, and from the public 
utilities on the other, and who for his ac- 
tivities was finally sent to San Quentin prison, 
was famed in the academic circles of the Uni- 
versity of California as the best student of so- 
cial ethics who ever sat under and worked 
with Professor Howison. 


I WE were to take a census, therefore, of 


the activities of college men in politics it 
is probable that we should find more of them 
in the thick of machine manipulations than 
among the forces of reform. It is indeed a 
most interesting fact and one which should 
lessen the moral self-righteousness of most 
college men, that the best mayor Chicago has 
ever had acquired his early training in a 
tannery, while Daniel Hoan of Milwaukee, 
perhaps the ablest city executive in the coun- 
try today, graduated from a hotel kitchen. 

Why, then, may we ask, have educated 
men made on the whole so poor a political 
record? The answer, I believe, lies in 
the nature of the forces which make for 
graft and corruption in our political life. 
Good people are ordinarily accustomed to 
think of corruption as the result of the alli- 
ance of the politician with the underworld. 
Brothels, gambling houses, bootleggers, and 
patronage are supposed to furnish the local 
machines with money and votes and to receive 
in return illicit protection. If this were all, 
however, the task of reform would be simple 


and its victory relatively assured. But it most 
certainly is not all. In every city of which I 
know, the real forces which maintain the cor- 
ruptionists in power are not so much those 
of the underworld as mighty groups in the 
upperworld. Thus public utility companies 
furnishing electricity, gas, and transportation 
in the old days sought franchises and now 
wish to maintain their rates in the face of 
falling costs. In order to effect this they must 
exercise political influence and keep the regu- 
latory bodies friendly to them. They, there- 
fore, must be on good terms with the political 
machines and liberally grease their palms. If 
they did not do so, then there would be great 
danger that the rates for electricity and gas 
would be lowered by the public utility com- 
missions and their profits and hence their div- 
idends would be reduced. This would cause 
the stockholders to seek new managers who 
would have fewer scruples and who would be 
willing to carry on the accepted methods of 
political influence in order to increase their 
earnings. Lincoln Steffens is, therefore, quite 
right in pointing out that the public utilities 
whom he found at the center of so much cor- 
ruption were mostly driven by sheer economic 
pressure into that path. 

Another group of eminent citizens whom 
middle-class reformers are frequently sur- 
prised at finding in alliance with the profes- 
sional politicians are an extraordinarily large 
number of urban bankers. These gentlemen 
are commonly the most respected men in their 
communities, but they are seldom leaders in 
reform movements. This is in part due to the 
natural interconnections which exist between 
the utility companies and the banks, and 
which make the interests of the former those 
of the latter as well. It is also partly due, in 
my opinion, to the fact that the state and local 
governments have rich plums with which to 
reward politically helpful bankers in the form 
of deposits of public funds at lower than mar- 
ket rates of interests. 

Nor are the bankers and utility companies 
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all. Contractors want city contracts at padded 
figures. Stores, office buildings, hotels, and so 
on, frequently do not want the building ordi- 
nances to be enforced too strictly. Real estate 
men frequently want the zoning regulations 
set aside in their case. Many seek for favors 
on their real estate and wish to have their per- 
sonal property overlooked. All of these 
groups secking special and illicit favors are 
economically bound up with the maintenance 
of corrupt government and therefore gener- 
ally give it their open or tacit support. These 
groups set in motion their attorneys and pub- 
licity men and influence architects, news- 
papers, and even many ministers. The news- 
papers are themselves business enterprises of 
considerable size which commonly have 
vested interests in the existing political set-up. 
So great is the interlocking of interests that 
the vast preponderance of business and pro- 
fessional men of a city or state come almost 
inevitably to be in some alliance with the 
corruptionists. Without necessarily ever see- 
ing the leaders of the underworld, they do 
nevertheless serve jointly to maintain in 
power those corrupt groups in both political 
parties which grant illegal favors to both 
the upper and the underworld. The great 
group of salaried men and technicians must 
follow the lead of their superiors on penalty 
of losing their jobs if they openly take a 
political stand which is adverse to the inter- 
ests of their employers. 

Now nearly all of these men of property 
and standing are also men of education and 
are, in the main, those same men who, as 
college students, were confidently looked to 
as the future leaders of the great movement 
to purify politics. So strong, indeed, are these 
groups that, with the exception of Cincinnati, 
they have almost universally been able to 
prevent any middle-class reform movement. 

Furthermore, so influential are these gentle- 
men in determining the policies of many 
of our colleges and universities that the fate 
of a college professor would frequently be 
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serious who, tiring of offering general advice 
to his students which they never seem to fol- 
low, should attempt himself to lead a real 
reform movement. All too frequently our 
colleges in such matters observe what Chester- 
ton once termed the Victorian compromise, 
namely idealism in the field of thought and 
materialism in the world of action. 


F COLLEGES and college graduates have not 
made a very good record either in the field 
of international policies or domestic reform, 
what then shall we say of their ability to 
mediate and guide society in the struggles 
between economic classes which have been 
increasing in intensity during the last half- 
century and which bid fair to increase still 
further in the half-century which is to come? 
To put it mildly, our industrial system is 
not working with any great degree of eff- 
ciency and is increasingly failing to command 
the loyalty of men. A rapidly growing number 
of manual workers together with some tech- 
nicians are coming to believe that very impor- 
tant changes are needed to eliminate great 
wastes, stabilize production, lessen the pres- 
ent cyclical declines in business, and provide a 
greater equality in the distribution of incomes. 
If the experience of history is, however, any 
guide, such demands will be bitterly resisted 
by the now dominant economic and political 
classes. 

The problems which will grow out of these 
conflicts of the classes may be just as, and 
perhaps even more, important in the century 
which is to come than those which have 
grown out of the conflicts of nations in 
the century which has just passed. Amongst 
them is the query as to how the colleges will 
respond to this new test and strain, to which 
in fact they have already been exposed for 
some time and to which in perhaps increas- 
ing measure they will be subjected. Will they 
predominantly become a mouthpiece for the 
point of view of the dominant and propertied 
classes and rather ruthlessly suppress those 
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within their midst who may produce contrary 
evidence and assume a different attitude ? Will 
they hold themselves aloof from the conflict 
but perrnit those members of their community 
who fecl a conscientious urge to action to take 
such sides as seem to them best, and then 
protect conservatives and radicals alike? Or 
will they combine with the principle of com- 
plete academic freedom an accurate, fearless, 
and yet imaginative attempt to work out im- 
proved methods for dealing with the issues 
which now confront Western civilization ? 


T Is for our generation and for that which 

follows to give the answer and to make 
the choice. But I hope you will not regard 
me as either cynical or wantonly disparaging 
if I say that unless American higher educa- 
tion turns over a new leaf, it would seem 
almost inevitable that it will predominantly 
take the first of these alternatives, although 
it will, of course, continue to gloss its action 
over with noble phrases. After observing the 
attitude of college men on the Pacific coast 
to the Mooney-Billings case and of their 
brethren to the Sacco-Vanzetti case, I came 
to the conclusion that when the middle and 
upper economic classes felt that their class 
interests and prestige were at stake, then the 
standards of good form would be abandoned 
and they would try to win their ends by 
force. The great offense was not that men 
believed Mooncy, Sacco, and Vanzetti guilty. 
It would be possible for some honest men 
to differ on that ground, although as one 
who has studied the evidence in both cases, 
it seems to me that the weight of the evidence 
is all on the side of their innocence. What 
was both revealing and to me shocking was 
the fact that the majority of the dominant 
groups seemed resolved to punish these men 
even if they were innocent, on the ground 
that they held dangerous opinions about other 
matters. I have heard that point of view ex- 


pressed so often by men and women of ap- 
parent culture and have seen it acted upon 


so widely that I am none too hopeful of the 
way in which the colleges will respond to 
the test. 


HE truth of the matter is that those of us 
T who are concerned with higher educa- 
tion have, I am afraid, indulged in a subtle 
form of self-delusion. We have pretended to 
ourselves that our dominant values were deep 
scholarship, intellectual honesty, fearlessness, 
and warm active human sympathies. But in 
fact we and our students have primarily cared 
for security, size, money, comfort, and the 
respect of the dominant classes. Whenever 
the latter set of values has come into con- 
flict with the former, it has generally been 
the former which has gone down or has 
been forced to cede ground. Our colleges 
were founded in the main in the flush of 
Victorian and took over much 
of the rather superficial optimism of that 
period. But the plain truth of the matter 


liberalism 


is that intelligence, education, culture, and 
a superficial good will have thus far shown 
themselves to be extremely weak in the face 
of economic interests, nationalism, and class 
loyalties. Their possessors have all too fre- 
quently abandoned the struggle without an 
effort and gone over to the other side. 

What hope is there then for the future? 
There may be some if we see things as they 
actually are and refuse to delude ourselves 
further as to what we have actually done. 
Self-knowledge, as the psychoanalysts have 
again reminded us, is the first step in mental 
hygiene and it is something which we in 
higher education need most desperately. After 
that may perhaps come humility, and then 
perhaps a resolution on the part of some to 
be free men. There are costs in being an 
intellectual aristocrat in a plutocratic world 
and I well know the difficulty which Benja- 
min Franklin expressed in his saying that 
it is hard for an empty sack to stand upright 
But I have the distinct feeling that it will be 
worth all it costs. 
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HIS is a personal essay. On the basis of six 
months’ intensive research in the prog- 
ress of women during the past one hundred 
years, I have been asked to choose the ten 
greatest women (not living) of that period— 
a list which it may be interesting to compare 
with current popular and individual selections. 
A wholesome humility impresses me with the 
fallibility of my judgment. However, Aldous 
Huxley says, “The moment you allow specula- 
tive truth to take the place of felt instinctive 
truth as a guide to living, you ruin every- 
thing.” Felt instinctive truth told me as I 
read about the achievements of women, in- 
dividual and collective, that the following ten 
women were the greatest that America had 
produced in the past century. 
Before the list is submitted let me say that 
I acknowledge the existence of many great 
women during the past century whose great- 
ness was not widely recognized. Psychologists 
—even gentlemen psychologists—admit that 
we have not yet a true measure of feminine 
genius. All standards of measurement are ad- 
justed to the masculine scale of achievement. 
Women for the most part are disinterested. 
Perhaps the greatest feminine genius of the 
century was an obscure little woman who fur- 
nished the backbone and courage of her hus- 
band’s achievement, and handed down her 
character and ability to descendants whose 


* A study of the history of women’s achievements 
in the past century was made under the direction of 
Dr. Kathryn McHale for the Century of Progress 
Exhibit in Chicago. Miss Clark was the chief re- 
search associate in this work.—EpiTor’s NOTE. 
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names are now recorded in the annals of suc- 
cess. Because such genius is not yet recognized, 
it is necessary to confine oneself to a selection 
of great women from those who won popular 
acclaim. All the women I have listed here were 
notable. However, not all notable women are 
great in the true sense of the word. The great- 
ness of the women in this selection is ad- 
judged according to my own standards of 
womanhood. The nominees are as follows: 


Emma Hart Willard (1787-1870), educator, 
pioneer in the struggle for equal educational 
opportunities for women, founder of Troy 
Seminary, advocate of government subsidies 
for the education of girls and women, trainer 
of teachers, life-long worker for the improve- 
ment of public education. 


Lucretia Coffin Mott (1793-1880), feminist, 
reformer, liberal thinker, able and persuasive 
leader, co-founder with Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton of the women’s rights movement in this 
country. 


Dorothea Lynde Dix (1802-1887), humani- 
tarian, philanthropist, founder of the move- 
ment for enlightened treatment of the insane 
in this country, official organizer of women 


military nurses in the Federal Army during 
the Civil War. 


Margaret Fuller Ossoli (1810-1850), first 
woman writer of note in this country, intel- 
lectual leader, transcendentalist, editor of the 
Dial, critic for the New Y ork Tribune, liberal 
thinker, feminist. 
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Elizabeth Cady Stanton (1815-1902), femi- 
nist, orator, publicist, liberal thinker, co- 
founder of the women’s rights movement in 
America. 


Maria Mitchell (1818-1889), astronomer, 
discoverer of a telescopic comet, able and 
well-beloved teacher, member of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, first woman admitted to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Susan Brownell Anthony (1820-1906), femi- 
nist, reformer, politician, mentor, genius and 
guiding spirit of the women’s rights move- 
ment. 


Elizabeth Blackwell (1821-1910), medical 
pioneer, medical educator ; first woman gradu- 
ate of a medical school; founder of the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children, and 
later the Medical College of the New York 
Infirmary, for the medical education of wom- 
en; founder of the Ladies’ Sanitary Aid As- 
sociation during the Civil War; early advocate 
of the practice of hygiene, and of medical so- 
cial service work. 


Clara Barton (1821-1912), humanitarian, 
founder of the American Red Cross, volunteer 
relief worker on the battlefields of the Civil 
War, practical upholder of the principle that 
all sick and wounded have the right to aid 
irrespective of uniform, author of the Ameri- 
can Amendment to the international Red 
Cross treaty providing for relief in civil disas- 
ters, director of relief in many national catas- 
trophes. 


Alice Freeman Palmer (1855-1902), educa- 
tor, leader in the advancement of women, 
president of Wellesley College at the age of 
twenty-six, trustee of Wellesley College, mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation for thirteen years, president of the 
Women’s Educational Association of Boston, 
one of the founders of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 
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HE life stories of all these women have 
Toon characteristics in common which 
seem to lift them above other famous wom- 
en of the period. In the first place, their 
achievements were of great social significance, 
and equal to similar achievements of the best 
contemporary masculine talent. The two edu- 
cators in the group, Mrs. Willard and Mrs. 
Palmer, definitely influenced the trend of the 
education of women so as to enable women to 
adjust to changing social and economic con- 
ditions. In addition, both these women de- 
voted themselves to the development of public 
education for boys and girls alike. Their spe- 
cial claim to greatness as educators lies, per- 
haps, in the fortuitous circumstance that they 
were the first women to meet the demands of 
their respective periods for leadership in the 
field—Mrs. Willard at the time when the 
necessity for the education of women was 
first being recognized, Mrs. Palmer at the time 
when women were beginning the experiment 
of matching their brains against those of men 
under exactly the same conditions. In fact, 
fortuitous circumstance enters into the sig- 
nificance of the achievements of each woman 
on the list. They were all the first to do some- 
thing. But if they had not been great they 
would not have been equal to the tasks that 
lay before them. 

The three preéminent feminists on the list, 
Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and 
Susan B. Anthony, were the activating agents 
in the great movement for the political and 
social equality of women which has resulted in 
the present status of American women. Their 
achievements need little comment. Dorothea 
Dix and Clara Barton, indifferent to underly- 
ing social causes, each evolved in this country 
the germ of an idea which was arising spon- 
taneously all over the civilized world and had 
a far-reaching effect on the welfare of hu- 
manity; and they nourished these germs well 
on the road to maturity during their own 
lifetimes. Margaret Fuller established the in- 
tegrity of the feminine mind in letters and 
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liberal thought. Maria Mitchell opened the 
road for achievement for women in the field 
of pure science. And Elizabeth Blackwell (the 
only one of the lot who was not born in Amer- 
ica) pointed out a way in which women could 
fulfill the demands of their peculiar person- 
ality make-up in applying science to the al- 
leviation of human ills. 


NOTHER characteristic of these women 
was courage. Mrs. Willard, Mrs. Mott, 
Mrs. Stanton, and Miss Anthony defied the 
organized forces of conventional tradition in 
advancing their radical theories. Mrs. Mott 
risked expulsion from the Quaker church for 
leading a public meeting with an entrance fee 
in 1852. Before that, when her husband hesi- 
tated at the first meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Association, in 1833, to put his 
name to the covenant, Lucretia said softly, 
“James, put down thy name.” James put it 
down. 

It is hard now to realize the social pressure 
brought to bear against the efforts of these 
women. No self-respecting, honorable woman 
likes to be classed with adventuresses even 
for a principle which she knows to be right. 

Each woman in the list has her claim to 
courage. Miss Dix fought against both illness 
and timidity. Margaret Fuller proved her cour- 
age in marrying a man apparently unsuitable, 
and in going to a terrifying death in a ship- 
wreck with her husband and little son when 
she could have been saved without them. 
Maria Mitchell fought the slow terrors of ob- 
scurity, poverty, and lack of opportunity. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, pretty and normally 
sexed, bore the curious scrutiny of medical 
students and townsmen in Geneva, New York, 
during the period of her studies, faced blind- 
ness as a result of purulent infection in Paris, 
waited months for practice to come to her in 
New York, and created, as a result of disap- 
pointment, a medical school for women in 
New York where they could get the education 
that she had so valiantly struggled to achieve. 


Clara Barton, who crossed the bridge at Fred- 
ericksburg with bullets whistling through her 
skirts, had a life-long enemy in abnormal shy- 
ness and timidity. Mrs. Palmer struggled 
against poverty and tuberculosis to win an 
education for herself and the younger mem- 
bers of her family. 


HESE women were honest in thought and 
‘loo. uncompromising, and their judg- 
ment was sound. If at times some of them 
were tempted by fanatical movements, it was 
because of their intellectual curiosity. They 
soon came back to solid ground. Miss An- 
thony held the ship of the American woman's 
true destiny on its course alone and unbe- 
friended while the notorious Victoria Wood- 
hull swayed the feminists for a brief period 
in promotion of her own ambitious schemes. 
Miss Mitchell, Dr. Blackwell and Miss Barton 
concerned themselves with specific tasks, re- 
fusing to be led even into the folds of femi- 
nism. Dr. Blackwell wrote her sister in 1850, 
“I cannot sympathise fully with an anti-man 
movement. I have had too much kindness, aid, 
and just recognition from men to make such 
an attitude of women otherwise than painful; 
and I think the true end of freedom may be 
gained better in another way.” Miss Dix re- 
fused to allow her accomplishments to be ex- 
ploited for the women’s cause. She, Dr. Black- 
well, Miss Barton, and Miss Mitchell were 
right in their own way. They were proving the 
ability of women while the feminists were 
talking about it. But women would probably 
not have gained their present status for a much 
longer period if it had not been for the efforts 
of the feminists. 

And even the feminists on the list were dis- 
interested. Miss Anthony never got anything 
but a bare living from her activities. She as- 
sumed an obligation of ten thousand dollars 
for the failure of the suffrage paper, the Revo- 
lution, that many an honorable business man 
would have shirked, and paid every dollar 
back in a period of six or seven years. Perhaps 
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Mrs. Stanton got some satisfaction from being 
the idol of American womanhood, but she was 
more vitally interested in her husband and 
seven children than in advancing personal am- 
bition, and had to be routed from domestic 
contentment by scathing Ictters from Miss An- 
thony when her services were in crucial de- 
mand. The disinterestedness of the others on 
the list can hardly be questioned. When at the 
close of the Civil War the government wanted 
to requite Miss Dix for her services, offering a 
pension or some other suitable form of recog- 
nition, she asked for a stand of colors, which 
she gave to Harvard College. 


- ADDITION to specific recognized achieve- 


ment, courage, clear thinking, and un- 
selfishness, these women all managed sooner 
or later to work out a personal life of con- 
tentment and satisfaction that marked them 
for greatness above many successful women of 
their time. Several of them seem to have been 
inherently stable, capable with slight emo- 
tional strain of adjusting themselves to an 
inimical environment—for all found that ad- 
justment necessary, since they started out as 
children of unusual precocity, and were wom- 
en at that. The inherently stable ones were 
Mrs. Willard, Mrs. Mott, Mrs. Stanton, Miss 
Mitchell, Miss Anthony, and Mrs. Palmer. It 
is significant that four of these six were hap- 
pily married. Three were mothers. 

Mrs. Willard would never have gone on 
with her educational interests after marriage, 
perhaps, if her husband had not failed fi- 
nancially. As it was she found a happy union 
of self-expression and service to her family in 
educational work—an ideal solution for the 
talented woman. And she had the crowning 
satisfaction of handing on her life-work to 
her children, who continued it successfully. 

Mrs. Mott was married young—at the age 
of eighteen. Her married life was exception- 
ally happy. She was little and keen; James 
Mott was big and slow. Perhaps she felt a 
tender and respectful compassion for the big 
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man of slow mentality and absolute integrity. 
At any rate, her written philosophy of life 
and religion is as fine as one can read in 
literature. 

Mrs. Stanton in her adolescence was con- 
cerned with the injustices done to women, 
found in her father’s law books, and with re- 
ligious fears. A nervous crisis was avoided by 
the wise guidance of an elder sister and 
brother-in-law who minimized the significance 
of conventional dogmatic religion. After her 
marriage to Henry Stanton her life was full of 
engrossing interests, with intellectual activity 
an outlet for her boundless energy. She must 
have been a genius of the greatest fecundity. 
To have borne seven children and carried on 
the work that she accomplished over a period 
of more than fifty years is a proof of amazing 
vitality. She retained most of her mental keen- 
ness long after old age had brought blindness 
and obesity. 

Miss Mitchell was one of those normal 
geniuses about whom it is hard to say anything 
picturesque. There is no record of emo- 
tional struggle, even during the twenty years 
that she worked in obscurity as librarian and 
astronomer on the Island of Nantucket, study- 
ing, preparing herself, and knitting yard-long 
stockings for her old father. Perhaps she knew 
the consolation of pure science. One of Miss 
Mitchell's pupils at Vassar said of her, ‘She is 
one of the few genuine persons I have ever 
known. There is not one particle of deceit 
about her. For girls who accomplish some- 
thing she has great respect; for idlers, none. 
She has no sentimentality, but much wit and 
common sense. No one can be long under her 
teaching without learning dignity of manner 
and self-reliance.” 

Miss Anthony is the supreme example of 
a life integrated in purpose without loss 
of human sympathy. Idealist, humanitarian, 
devoted to family and friends, witty, kind, 
satirical, tender, sophisticated, naive, pol- 
itic, unsuspecting, tolerant, adaptable, she 
sublimated the wealth of a great feminine na- 
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ture for the advancement of womankind. She 
did not see too far ahead, and she knew when 
to change her tack. Having begun her public 
career as a temperance speaker, she told 
Frances Willard to call her minions off in the 
California campaign of 1896 because they 
were antagonizing the wine-growers and en- 
dangering the suffrage cause. She had been an 
ardent abolitionist; but when Henry Black- 
well, husband of Lucy Stone and brother of 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, came back from a 
trip through the South after the Civil War 
and described the outrages of the carpetbag- 
gers, Miss Anthony publicly expressed indig- 
nation of the disenfranchisement of the South- 
ern aristocrats. Mrs. Stanton (presumably) 
said of her in the History of Woman Suffrage, 
“As the outpourings of Miss Anthony’s love 
clement all flowed into the suffrage move- 
ment, she was sorely tried with the imperative 
cares that the domestic experiments of most 
of her coadjutors so constantly involved.” 
Mrs. Stanton knew all about them. Miss An- 
thony once asked her what was this power 
between men and women that led them to 
such violent acts. What Mrs. Stanton answered 
is not on record. But Miss Anthony did not 
need to know specifically. She espoused the 
cause of every forlorn and wronged woman 
that came to her attention; and, having in- 
formed herself of the principles of social hy- 
giene so far as they were known in her day, 
went on the road with a lecture that brought 
upon her the opprobrium of every prude in 
the land. 

Mrs. Palmer seems never to have shown 
evidence of maladjustment, in spite of the 
severest hardships and a constant struggle 
against a predisposition to tuberculosis. Per- 
haps her way was smoothed by the charm of 
her feminine personality and the beauty of her 
expressive brown eyes. One of the sincerest 
tributes ever paid her was given by President 
Eliot of Harvard, himself rather a reactionary 


in regard to the higher education of women, 
at her memorial service: 

And after six years of masterly work at Wellesley 
College, in which she exhibited the keenest in- 
telligence, large executive ability and a remarkable 
capacity for engaging sympathy and winning affec- 
tion and respect—a capacity which assured her suc- 
cess in the profession of education—she laid down 
these functions, married at the age of thirty-two, 
and apparently entered on a wholly new career... . 
The opponents of higher education for women al- 
ways argued that such education would tend to 
prevent marriage, and to dispossess the family as 
the cornerstone of society. Alice Freeman gave the 
whole force of her conspicuous example to disprove 
that objection. She illustrated in her own case the 
supremacy of love and family life in the heart of 
both man and woman. 


HE more or less unstable ones were Miss 
Dix, the Marchesa d’Ossoli (Margaret 
Fuller), Elizabeth Blackwell, and Clara Bar- 
ton. Dr. Blackwell had merely the usual ad- 
justment to make between the normal desire 
of an affectionate woman for husband and 
children and the exigencies of an unusual 
career. Miss Dix seems to have had a constant 
struggle against depression, nervous debility, 
and frustration, but she won out, and nobly at 
that. Margaret Fuller found her solution of 
life’s emotional problems in a brave and un- 
conventional marriage and the birth of a child. 
Clara Barton used her work for others to give 
her courage for a life otherwise insupportable. 
Another attribute of greatness common to 
these women is that their efforts were all life- 
long. They did not accomplish something 
spectacular and then quit. Their efforts were 
continuous into old age, except in the cases of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli and Alice Freeman 
Palmer, who died in their forties, one in a 
shipwreck and one as the result of an opera- 
tion. The ultimate satisfaction of a successful 
life is to die at an advanced age surrounded 
by love, honor, and veneration. Surely these 
women were great in building their lives, 
without self-interest, to that end. 





COLLEGE AND THE INTERNATIONAL MIND 


By AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT 


HE editor of the JOURNAL has asked for 
1: brief discussion of the College and its 
contribution to what is today referred to as the 
International Mind. In this analytical era, 
when institutions are blamed for cramping 
the meaning of education into ‘formal school- 
ing’ and for ignoring the wider implications 
of the process of learning which may make all 
experience educational, I hasten to acknowl- 
edge that the college cannot alone be made 
responsible for international-mindedness. At 
best it can acquire certain institutional atti- 
tudes and undertake certain activities which 
may achieve desired results. 

Our era has seen many new words and 
phrases become a part of our common specch. 
New chemical and biological discoveries de- 
mand words to express new entities and new 
relationships. So social life in many of its 
fields demands new means of expressing with 
precision its concepts. “The International 
Mind” is a phrase which we owe to Mr. Zim- 
Mr. Zimmern international- 
mindedness attained by the acquiring of 


mern. Sees 
knowledge, the use of the imagination, and 
the exercise of practical sense. The knowledge 
will give citizens the facts of the other na- 
tion’s relationship to any given problem ; 
imagination will broaden the mental scene and 
make clear the fact that all “foreign’’ matters 
are a “home” concern to some government 
and people ; common sense soon arrives at the 
truth that the wisest solution of problems in- 
volving nations avoids destruction to any and 
works constructively for all concerned. 
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International-mindedness is a result of en- 
larging the capacity for group understanding 
and loyalty from village to city and from 
country to the inter-nation. It does not belittle 
or discard the loyalty that is patriotism. It has 
patriotism for its root. International-minded- 
ness is the finest flower of intelligent na- 


tionality. 

R. MADARIAGA has registered a protest 
M against the phrase we are defining. He 
approves the concept which the phrase would 
express, but the phrase itself carries, he fears, 
a fatal division in the seed, destructive to the 
fruit of all growths from the seed. Alas that 
words, with their denotations and connota- 
tions, stand us in such uncertain stead, that 
teachers and preachers find their tools two- 
edged, and that disciples err in translating 
theory into practice! Mr. Madariaga wants 
some phrase to be used that will express an 
indivisible unity. World-minded would do 
this better than international-minded, he be- 
lieves; for the first recognizes the planet as 
the single home of man, whatever be his race 
or governmental organization, while the sec- 
ond is making a tardy unit of governments 
and races who have long understood their 
difference and antipathies. 

Be that as it may, we shall make use of 
the phrase, international mind, hoping that 
it may mean, among other things, a mind 
capable of recognizing that nations other than 
one’s own are quite rightfully existing; that 
nations, gua nations, are not isolated entities 
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but have a coordinate existence; that they are 
not static, nor in a final condition of civiliza- 
tion or lack of it, of society primitive or ad- 
vanced, of superiority or inferiority, of victory 
or vanquishment. 


HAT can the college do to insure in its 
WY students so wide a mental horizon? 
Because students are at that place in their de- 
velopment when instructors are encouraging 
them to learn, I should say that much can be 
done quite directly through the curriculum it- 
self. There is not one of the fields of knowl- 
edge, which unfortunately it has been the 
habit of recent years to fence off, or to her- 
metically seal, from others, which does not 
owe its existence to the efforts, the talents, 
and the unselfishness of more than one na- 
tion. Is it science? Our world debt includes 
every race, from the Arabic numerals of the 
cash register, or the tick of Galileo's pendu- 
lum, to the Serbian elements in Pupin’s tele- 
phonic contributions. Is it law? Greece and 
Rome, France and England, ancient law-giver 
and modern congress, meet in that realm. Is 
it the arts? Gothic arch and Eskimo igloo, 
Lydian scale and Chinese harmony, Japanese 
water color and Russian enamel, exemplify 
the uncountable contributions. College teach- 
ing can bring out our wide indebtedness. 
College students can so study history and 
governments, social institutions as a whole, 
that their attitude can be safeguarded from 
prejudice that arises from ignorance of 
fact. Further, it is in the college years that is 
developed a consciousness of difference, and a 
consequent critical sense. The reasonable ex- 
ercise of this critical faculty is to be encour- 
aged, as it analyzes opinions, traces them to 
their source, and hazards an estimate of their 
consequences, their value or harm. It is in the 
college years, when enthusiasms are still fresh 
and possible of further growth, that under- 
standing can be most easily encouraged, and 
the joys of enlarged sympathies and wider 
friendliness most gladly shared. 








uT of these sympathies and shared 
friendliness comes the conviction that 
a condition of peace is a possible achievement, 
and that the instrumentalities of peace need 
practical thought. Today all countries in- 
cluding our own keep in careful form the 
instrumentalities for war in a variety of gov- 
ernmental offices and organizations, includ- 
ing the departments of the army and the 
navy. The instrumentalities for peace are 
scarcely developed—though the conception of 
both the League of Nations and the World 
Court belong to us, it is other countries that 
are putting them to use. Again, though the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact owes much to the United 
States, its instrumentation is scarcely begun, 
this country’s statement of its relation to the 
Japan-Chinese situation in Manchuria being 
its first test. Such problems as these are as 
genuine a challenge to youth as climbing Mt. 
Everest or finding new air trails. 

Colleges have an opportunity to encourage 
constructive thinking among students as to 
peace-making institutions, that they may be 
on the same basis as war-making. If they could 
press the matter sufficiently, a situation could 
be brought to pass, by the mobilization of 
shared friendliness, that would make future 
wars unthinkable and if thinkable at least im- 
possible of carrying out. 


RESPONSIBILITY as genuine as that to 
its students, colleges have in relation to 


their immediate communities. College fac- 
ulties being by virtue of their profession lead- 
ers in their fields, they should be not only co- 
operative in local matters, but citizens whose 
own development has not stopped short of 
world-mindedness. Busy instructors have not 
unlimited time to devote to a community and 


. its problems, but all could make one contribu- 


tion. Even where university extension cannot 
be formally developed, certain college lectures 
and some types of classes could be opened to 
the community. The establishment of the radio 
in some institutions is immediately making 
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available to wide audiences from the college 
lecture halls the opinions and judgment of fac- 
ulty members or visiting lecturers. Instructors 
whose work touches contemporary history, 
economics, or government, could occasionally 
address organizations who need specific sub- 
jects discussed, or occasionally contribute to 
the local press an authoritative article. 

A third way in which colleges are develop- 
ing associations and contacts in the student 
group and in the teaching group, which not 
theoretically but actually widen the experience 
and understanding of those concerned, is the 
founding of international scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and professorships which continu- 
ally add to the number of Americans who are 
studying, teaching, or lecturing in other lands, 
as they add to the number of men and women 
from other countries who are studying or lec- 
turing in the United States. 


O NE questions whether departments of in- 


ternational relations, which are devel- 
oping in number, group in the best way the 
information and the approach to information 
which students need. Is it not true that all 
subjects must be taught in a larger way than 
of old? Is it not true that they must be taught 
in the light of more facts than once seemed 
pertinent ? To attain world-mindedness is to 
sce all things new, with a recognized inner 
unity. 

May I make a comparison based upon 
methods and results of travel? To travel 
through a land by train is to see from the win- 
dow, sequentially, a seaport, a plain, a range 
of hills, a plateau, a valley, each independent 
of the other and unconnected with it. To travel 
over the land by plane is to view a varied 
landscape at a glance, related in every part 
from coastal harbor to inland valley. World- 
mindedness gives the individual the capacity 
to see human institutions, related and syn- 
chronous. It is not a department of interna- 
tional relations as such that is the sine gua non 
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of departments in a college curriculum; it is 
the instruction within a department that has 
the quality of internationality. 


HERE is a strange antipathy to seeing na- 
ate in perspective in the philosophy of 
Karl Marx, which today is influencing so taany 
thousands of students. Note, for example, his 
statement that “The traditions of all the gen- 
erations of the past weigh down like an Alp 
on the brain of the living.” The fatigue and 
discouragement of that emphatic simile de- 
stroy interest in finding likeness and difference 
or in analyzing causes, and deny value to at- 
taining any international-mindedness. To such 
a philosophy, the past is not worth knowing; 
the amazingly varied spirits that have domi- 
nated races and eras are not worth studying; 
experience is a ‘‘remembered sorrow’ to be 
cast in a final limbo of darkness and oblivion. 
It is not necessary to insure intelligence 
in future human organization by blotting out 
from the record the past of the race. To relive 
that past, to understand it, is to strengthen for 
man his hold on existence. It gives vitality to 
the roots of the tree of life. Out of yesterday, 
today; out of today, tomorrow. Out of the 
family the clan, the village, the nation, the 
inter-nation, the world. 

Colleges then, while they enspirit students 
to learn, are developing world-mindedness in 
young and in old, in the community and be- 
yond. It will become an acknowledged objec- 
tive of the educational process both for those 
who teach and those who learn. In the light 
of contemporary events, this objective cannot 
be too often or too clearly stated. Failure of 
neighboring nations to understand each other, 
failure of neighboring peoples to cooperate in 
the solution of common problems, may yet 
bring western civilization to disaster. Inter- 
national-mindedness is what Mr. Whitehead 
defines as “Religion . . . world loyalty .. . 
the concept of the goodness or God, the con- 
cept of the essential rightness of things.”’ 





IS EDUCATION CONCERNED ABOUT 
PUBLIC OPINION? 


By H. J. MILLER 


S PUBLIC opinion of education changing ? 
If so, what is its trend ? 

Having represented a large city taxpayers 
association for ten years, and having met with 
similar organizations in all parts of a state 
which is noted for its support of education, 
the writer will attempt in this brief article to 
answer these two questions on the basis of his 
experience. 

Prior to the turn in financial affairs in 1929, 
public opinion supported education whole- 
heartedly. Before 1929 there were evidences 
that this support was wavering, but the change 
was not sufficient to be patent. However, the 
turn in our economic condition caused a 
noticeable change. It has now reached propor- 
tions which deserve critical analysis. 

We are in a condition where the burden of 
sustaining public expenditures is simply un- 
bearable to real estate. For education to turn 
this fact aside by suggesting new tax sources 
will not solve the immediate need. Changes in 
our tax base involve such a variety of ideas 
and philosophies that the practical and wise 
solution is not so easy to discover. Meanwhile, 
the only way to relieve the present taxpayers 
is to reduce cost of government. This need is 
so pressing and real that patient acceptance 
and understanding of it should temper the 
attitude of groups supported by taxation. Has 
education been impatient toward this need? 
Should it accept the mutuality of this need 
with other elements of society ? 


Campaigns to combat curtailment of funds 
for education usually are based upon the 
theory that the support of education is a mat- 
ter superior to problems of finance; for ex- 
ample, that it is not a question of pennies, but 
of people. Yet the sole object of these cam- 
paigns is to get more pennies, and people are 
beginning to wonder why it is not to some 
extent a financial problem if financial support 
is the goal. 

Spokesmen for education generally assume 
that a reduction in cost means a proportionate 
loss in the value of the education received. In 
conversations with educators ranging from 
rural teachers to instructors in teacher train- 
ing schools and the university, I have heard 
it repeated that better work is being done with 
present reduced budgets than before. One 
teacher testifies this is because the teachers 
know they must do their part or others can be 
found who will. 

It is not enough for education to suggest 
that other costs of government stand the cut, 
or that if politics are removed from govern- 
ment more effective use of public funds will 
follow, thereby permitting the budget for edu- 
cation to go unchallenged. Organized educa- 
tion, while decrying politics in public school 
systems, has too often been guilty of playing 
the same game. Public opinion has become 
restless because of a suspicion that the political 
activities of organized education seek first to 
serve group interest in education, relegating 
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the interest of the child to second place. The 
interests of teachers, contractors, school supply 
dealers, commercial institutions, janitors, and 
so on, seem to the layman to loom larger and 
larger in these political activities. In other 
words, organized education reveals the same 
tendencies to play politics for self interest as 
other groups. To the extent this is true, educa- 
tion suffers a loss of caste. 


AS education been over-sold and is pub- 
H lic opinion reacting because the product 
of education has not lived up to expectations? 
There is evidence among people that this is 
true. Former unquestioned acceptance of the 
value of education is turning to a critical re- 
quest for proof of this value. Because educa- 
tion needs the support of public opinion this 
period of questioning should be met in the 
frankest and most sympathetic way possible. If 
this is done there need be no fear on the part 
of education. It should be admitted at the 
start, as it is by many leaders of education, that 
much in the expansion of education was reces- 
sarily an experiment. This is a period of check- 
up on our experience to see what has not lived 
up to the hope and promise with which it was 
originally sold to the public. This does not 
involve the matter of cost alone, but more im- 
portant still, the lives of our children. 

This period of questioning either the cost 
or the product of education has revealed an- 
other need which must be met to hold public 
opinion and also to do the best job of educa- 
tion. That need is for more complete, constant 
research in education to produce standards or 
intelligent proof of what is necessary or ade- 
quate. Now that a compelling need for reduc- 
ing costs of education is here, we find a seri- 
ous lack of intelligent proof of how relatively 
valuable are certain phases of education. As 
the value of education must be weighed rela- 
tively with other items of public expenditure, 
so must the relative values of the elements of 
the educational system be determined. Every 
community has first the problem of determin- 
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ing how much money education shall have in 
view of its relative importance, and then the 
officials in responsible control of education 
must determine the relative importance of 
items in their own budget. This has produced 
a need for measuring relative values which 
discloses a lack of preparation for the very 
condition which now exists. 

This lack is not new to leaders in education, 
but it is surprising to the public. When the 
public, with the amateurishness of laymen, 
ask questions of education and discover this 
state of uncertainty, confidence in the om- 
niscience of education is shaken. 


OME of the usual standards of evidence to 
S prove the value of education are not so 
convincing now. A high salary scale, a high 
standard of experience or teacher training, an 
up-to-date curriculum, a long school year, and 
modern fire-proof buildings may all be stand- 
ards which have been used in judging the rank 
of a school system, but public opinion is be- 
ginning to sense that these are only means to 
an end, which is pupil achievement. There is a 
realization that school attendance is not neces- 
sarily synonymous with acquiring an educa- 
tion. Laymen are wondering in increasing 
numbers if educational research has not or 
cannot find ways to maintain or improve the 
education offered at less cost. Public opinion 
is waiting for material with which to guide 
its judgment of the value of many features of 
modern education. A few of these most fre- 
quently questioned features might well be of- 
fered to illustrate. 

Our modern enriched curriculum is often 
discussed among parents and taxpayers. Fear 
is expressed that it spreads education so thin 
that it does not take hold on needed funda- 
mentals. This reaction deserves patient analy- 
sis because it comes from the public’s contact 
with the product of the schools. From the 
viewpoint of economy the sentiment is heard 
that an enriched curriculum produces prob- 
lems of administration, such as small classes, 
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which are a source of high cost. I have heard 
mothers assail the junior high school system 
because it introduced too mature a plane of 
conduct for the age of the children. 

The value of kindergartens is an active 
topic among taxpayers. Sentiment is abroad 
that they are of very little educational value, 
but that their major justification is in relieving 
parents of their responsibility during school 
hours. Men are more inclined to harbor a 
desire to know what experience and research 
can offer on this point than women, but there 
is also a strong undercurrent of question 
among mothers. 

The matter of class size is causing much 
public speculation today. The public was 
beginning to accept the argument offered by 
organized education that the fewer pupils in a 
class the better the education received. Now, 
when reduced school budgets loom as neces- 
sary, a frequent suggestion from the teaching 
personnel is to increase class size and maintain 
salary levels. Evidence is now being offered 
that the size of classes is not of itself a deter- 
mining factor in pupil achievement. The argu- 
ment for larger classes in the grades than in 
high schools does not check with the laymen’s 
feeling that the older a pupil the more he 
should be able to do for himself. Public 
opinion is looking for acceptable data on these 
points. 
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ITH respect to the teaching personnel 
WV itself, the laymen have seen teachers’ 
pension systems installed on the plea that they 
would offer a satisfactory disposal of super- 
annuated teachers; they have seen automatic 
salary schedules adopted, and then campaigns 
for increases in salaries on the theory that bet- 
ter teachers would be attracted thereby, or that 
better service would be rendered by the same 
teachers; they have seen teacher tenure laws 
adopted which operate to defeat both the pen- 
sion system in retiring superannuated teach- 
ers, and the new salary scale displacing medi- 
ocre teachers with those more efficient. Public 
opinion, while mindful of the great past serv- 
ice of those in the field of education, in these 
times of financial stress has become restive 
over these evidences of emphasized group in- 
terest. 

There are other matters such as the length 
and number of class periods per teacher, semi- 
annual promotions, and the need for a re- 
statement of the philosophy of education, 
which could be suggested for clarification. 

In conclusion, it is apparent that the burden 
of answering this plea for better public ac- 
ceptance of education is dependent upon ade- 
quate research, which is not detached from 
but is a part of the job of education. To form 
a wise policy regarding the schools, the pub- 
lic must have facts. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


A School Man’s Point of View 


By WILLIAM R. BARRY 


URING the recent Conference on the 

Crisis in Education called by President 
Hoover, a delegate observed that the mosaic 
inscription on the wall in the rotunda of the 
Academy of Sciences, where the conference 
was being held, began with the sentence, 
‘“Hearken to the miseries that beset mankind.” 
Jocosely he remarked that he didn’t know 
whether or not the committee on arrange- 
ments had selected that particular building by 
design, whereupon he was assured by Secre- 
tary Wilbur that such was not the case, in- 
asmuch as every public building in Washing- 
ton had the same inscription over its portals 
at the present time. These are trying times for 
the public schools of American as well as for 
other governmental activities. 

It was reported to the recent conference that 
more than 2,500 school districts had closed 
their schools entirely, while many others had 
reduced the length of the school year. Still 
other school systems have increased the size 
of classes, are employing fewer teachers and 
operating with lack of the usual standard 
equipment, and have suspended building ac- 
tivities and climinated or curtailed certain 
school activities and services. The conference 
was further informed that while no definite 
data were available as to the exact amounts 
school budgets had been reduced, the records 
of the Office of Education showed reductions 
of from 15 to 100 per cent, and that many 


localities which had previously reduced school 
expenditures approximately 15 per cent had 


increased the reduction in recent months to as 
much as 25 to 40 per cent. The North At- 
lantic States had suffered less than other sec- 
tions, but up to January expenditures in 
New England had been reduced 12 per 
cent. 

Bank failures, uncollected taxes, lower as- 
sessed valuations, a declining tax rate, and a 
reduction in state aid have been the principal 
fiscal factors. The most serious reductions in 
state aid were in the South Atlantic States, but 
this handicap likewise affected the North 
Central and South Central states. 

While the financial resources have been de- 
creasing, the schools’ responsibilities have 
been increasing. In recognizing this fact, Mr. 
Howell Chency, representing the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, said in part: 


It must be borne in mind that educational strains 
and burdens are being put upon the school system 
by the depression in the following ways: 

By radical increases in the number of pupils in 
attendance over fourteen years of age who have 
been unable to secure work. 

By the condition that many of these pupils over 
fourteen years of age are not able to carry a tradi- 
tional or reasonably effective high school course 
with profit to themselves. 

Many children during the last three years who 
have reached the working age are not able to secure 
work and do not find courses in the high schools or 
the upper grades of the grammar schools which 
are suited to their needs and capacities. 

By a decided pressure to enlarge the number of 
pupils per teacher and hence to increase the teach- 
ing load. 

By reduced opportunities for exceptional pupils 
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because of the pressure to curtail special classes 
and to eliminate or reduce manual work. 

The elimination of kindergartens is making it 
more difficult for a certain class of young children 
to become school adjusted and for foreign-speaking 
children to secure a working English vocabulary as 
a basis for commencing their public school experi- 
ence. 


As the pamphlet recently issued by the 
American Council on Education states: ‘The 
situation faced by the schools may be tersely 
expressed in these four words—increasing re- 
sponsibilities; decreasing resources.” 

The present challenge was admirably stated 
by President Hoover in opening the recent 
conference when he said: 


Our nation faces the acute responsibility of 
providing a right-of-way for the American child. If 
we are to continue to educate our children, we must 
keep and sustain our teachers and our schools. 


Alfred E. Smith has said: 


A state can afford to lose time on the construc- 
tion of a road, a bridge or a building and by speed- 
ing up construction at a later time possibly catch 
up, but education must be continuous. Time lost in 
preparing our children to take their places in the 
world cannot be made up. There are only certain 
years in which the great majority of them can at- 
tend school and during that period it is the solemn 
duty of every state to provide full and complete 
education. 


‘Facts are stubborn things” and the fact is 
that during the past two years we have failed 
to provide a “right-of-way for the American 


child.” 


M(*. people will admit, at least de jure, 


that, as President Hoover has said, 
“There is no safety for our republic without 
the education of our youth.” But, de facto, we 
find a well organized and systematic attack 
being made against the public schools of the 
nation, and particularly against the changed 
trends of education and the accompanying 
costs since the World War. 
Perhaps we can most concisely present the 
case of total expenditures for public educa- 
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tion by reminding our people that less than 
4 per cent of our national income in any year 
has been expended for public education. Edu- 
cators are painfully conscious that real estate 
has been carrying more than its proportionate 
share of this expenditure, but the fact remains 
that less than 4 per cent of our national in- 
come, even during these days of the depres- 
sion, is being expended for public education. 
That it is possible our unit-per-pupil costs can 
be and should be somewhat lowered, we 
agree; that America must regard with alarm 
expenditures for public education that ap- 
proach but one twenty-fifth of our national 
income, we vigorously deny. 


HE public schools are not disciples of 
"he the rich.” Personal reward for 
private initiative and personal endeavor has 
been and will continue to be not only a legiti- 
mate but a laudable American principle. In 
the production of wealth, nature or land, capi- 
tal, labor and business enterprise are the four 
immediate considerations. The one who fur- 
nishes the raw material, the one who lends or 
invests his capital, the one who uses his or her 
human energy in the production of wealth, 
and those who have the initiative and gump- 
tion to harness capital, their own or borrowed, 
in a business enterprise offering employment 
to others, are each entitled to a proportionate 
profit. This is the philosophy underlying the 
truly American system, and despite the claims 
of Technocracy, public educators in America 
expect that system to continue. However, in- 
come (not real estate) must expect to con- 
tribute towards public education substantially 
more in the future than it has been called upon 
to contribute in the past. 

While a school tax similar to the pres- 
ent poll tax may be advantageous, the 
fact that but slightly over 50 per cent of the 
profits of production in 1929 went to wages 
indicates that income (not real estate) offers 
the principal legitimate source of public school 
revenue. The logical method would be a local 
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tax, collected by the state and re-distributed 
so as to secure a relative equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. Such a practice has been a 
practical success in Massachusetts since 1919 
although the amount of income allocated to 
education has not surpassed six million dol- 
lars in any one year, a very small amount when 
compared with that allocated to education by 
New York State. 


HERE are those who favor a federal in- 

SS aon tax allocated to education through 
federal aid and operated by federal control. 
This the writer believes would be most un- 
fortunate. Those who advocate federal con- 
trol contend that the federal government oc- 
cupies exactly the same relation toward the 
state governments that the state government 
has toward the various municipalities within 
a state. Such an assumption is a common fal- 
lacy. The relationship is not identical nor 
parallel. A state may destroy the identity of a 
municipality within its borders whenever it 
decides to do so. On the other hand, the fed- 
eral government may not destroy an indi- 
vidual state as our Constitution provides that 
the only way a state may be denied represen- 
tation in Congress is through its own volition, 
thus guaranteeing the state’s autonomy and 
perpetuity. The sooner we recognize educa- 
tion to be a function of the individual state, 
not of the federal government, the better. 
Those prerogatives which are remote from the 
individual may rest with the federal govern- 
ment, but those functions which are imme- 
diate to the individual, such as education, be- 
long to the separate states. This, however, 
need not preclude a temporary federal loan 
to any state actually needing such assistance. 
Attacks on the public schools seem to be 
centered against the progress education has 
made since the World War. The prog- 
ress has been described by adverse critics in 
the proverbial term, ‘fads and frills.” The 
writer recently located a newspaper published 
in 1901 in which a correspondent repri- 
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manded the schools of Boston for their fads 
and frills at the expense of the amount of 
arithmetic which had been taught when he was 
a boy. We may assume that the light of eter- 
nity has by this time pointed the way for the 
critic of thirty-two years ago, but the term 
“fads and frills’ is still with us. A fad is 
usually anything which the critic did not study 
when he went to school. It seems odd that a 
man having returned by airplane and automo- 
bile from a business trip, will enjoy the radio 
in his home while the oil heater automatically 
makes his room comfortable, and at the same 
time will regard as a fad any effort the schools 
may make to offer an education different from 
that which he had in school. 

The report of the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends, recently published, 
contains the following: 


It will always be difficult to keep curricula in 
adjustment with changing times and with new 
knowledge. Some schools and colleges still offer 
courses which are survivals from the scholasticism 
of the Middle Ages. The proportion of emphasis 
to be placed on vocational courses and trade schools 
as compared with the proportion put on the less 
specifically utilitarian subjects is one of the ques- 
tions of educational policy. A democracy with a 
mechanical civilization and with an increasing 
heterogeneity of shifting occupations must ask much 
of its schools. 

The changes in industrial, economic and social 
conditions which have taken place in recent years 
create a demand for a kind of education radically 
different from that which was regarded as adequate 
in earlier periods when the social order was com- 
paratively static. Members of a changing society 
must be prepared to readjust their ideas and their 
habits of tife. They not only must be possessed 
of certain types of knowledge and skill which were 
common at the time when they went to school, but 
they must be trained in such a way as to make 
them adaptable to new conditions. 


It is only fair to state that the purpose of 
Scholasticism, in addition to training the will 
and instilling certain fundamental moral, 
social and cultural principles, was to do this 
very thing, to train people in such a way that 
they could and would make themselves adapt- 
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able to new conditions. But Scholasticism as- 
sumes an intelligence quotient from which to 
draw out (educo), which is higher than that 
found in a great many of the school children 
in our country at the present time. This need 
not mean that we go to the extreme prag- 
matism of William James, but it does mean 
that while we continue to appreciate the fact 
that education’s prime purpose is not so much 
to enable one to make a living but rather to 
make life worth living, it would be folly to 
expect our pupils to take their proper place 
in society without being provided with a 
means of earning a livelihood. This means 
that we must equip those thousands of our 
boys and girls who have neither the aptitude 
nor capacity for the traditional curriculum 
with a practical education which they can, at 
least in a degree, apply directly on leaving 
school. This is neither a fad nor a frill. It is 
not only the application of common sense but 
it is perhaps the best possible means at the 
disposal of the public schools to make of these 


boys and girls, law abiding, self-respecting 
citizens. 


Progress in health education is a special tar- 
get for present-day attack. In the writer’s com- 
munity a recent tuberculosis clinic resulted in 
about 640 pupils responding positively, 126 
showing signs of tuberculosis, and 22 being 
recommended for immediate institutional care. 
Perhaps none of these pupils would have been 
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examined except for the clinic program, yet 
this is one of the so-called “frills.” The work 
of the toxin antitoxin clinics in eradicating 
diphtheria needs no defense. 

Perhaps no greater progress has been made 
in education during recent years than in the 
field of mental hygiene. Here present and fu- 
ture crime is being averted, yet this is one of 
the “fads.” 

The fine arts have also been especially under 
fire. But with a shorter working day and a 
resulting increase of leisure time, attention 
to the fine arts and to extra-curricular activities 
is highly essential if our future citizens are to 
make a worthy use of their leisure time. The 
near occasions to wrong are the persons, 
places, and things that may easily lead one in- 
to wrong. The way to avoid the near occasions 
of wrong is to offer our pupils occasions of 
right, and extra-curricular activities and inter- 
est in the fine arts do this. 

Perhaps one fair charge against us is that 
in blazing the trail we have failed to make 
the necessary effort to acquaint the masses with 
the wisdom and purpose of these changing 
trends. If we had, that criticism which comes 
from ignorance of the cardinal principles of 
education would have been considerably 
eliminated, although the selfishness which has 
caused much of the organized attack against 
public school expenditures would undoubt- 
edly have manifested itself, regardless. 
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A Report Points the Way for Education 


By Frep J. KELLY 


HE world, particularly the United States, 
Tis changing its emphasis on life’s values. 
The people are becoming social minded. They 
are seeing the limitations of materialism as 
life’s highest value. 

Naturally enough, partly as effect and partly 
as cause, human institutions are reflecting that 
change of emphasis. The school, for example, 
is stressing the ‘‘child-centered” school. The 
church is relaxing its rigid adherence to creed 
and developing social programs. Social legisla- 
tion is increasing in most of the states. It re- 
mained for President Hoover, however, to 
give to the national government its most im- 
portant social impetus. The President saw the 
great significance for social betterment which 
would come from his lending his interest, his 
leadership, and his support to great social 
causes which previously have been regarded in 
the main as outside the sphere of interest of 
the President of the United States. 

Accordingly, he set up certain committees 
and commissions to help chart the course of 
national development in the sphere of human 
values. These were to be mainly extra-legal. 
They were to function mostly to gather facts, 
make a synthesis of these facts from the differ- 
ent segments of a field, and interpret them for 
leaders and for the public. Among the most 
fundamental of the services attempted by the 
President's committees and commissions was 
an examination of social trends, the report of 
which is here under review. 


In addition to thirteen monographs pre- 
pared under their direction, the committee has 
published a report in two volumes, 1,568 


pages plus a 95-page summary by the commit- 
tee as a whole.! Each of the twenty-nine chap- 
ters has been prepared by one or more persons 
not necessarily members of the committee. 
The range of subjects treated in the chapters is 
wide indeed, but for this review the briefer 
outline into which the committee's summary 
falls is more appropriate as a description of the 
scope of the report than a list of chapter titles. 

The report treats of three large areas: 1, 
physical heritage, (a) minerals and power, 
and (b) land; 2, biological heritage, (a) 
quantity of population, (b) quality of popu- 
lation; and 3, social heritage, (a) invention 
and economic organization, (b) social organi- 
zation and social habits, and (c) ameliorative 
institutions and government. In each area the 
report emphasizes the background facts, the 
present forces, and in some cases forecasts 
tentatively future developments. These vol- 
umes will prove, therefore, a mine of up-to- 
date, well-classified information on the many 
phases of our national complex social life. 

The significance of this report for educa- 
tors is very great. Education is just beginning 
to sense its responsibility for the kind of so- 
cial order which ensues after schools and col- 

* Recent Social Trends in the United States; 
Report of the President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, 2 volumes, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York City, 1933. XCV and 1,568 
pages. Members of the committee: Wesley C. Mit- 
chell, chairman; Charles E. Merriam, vice-chair- 
man; Shelby M. Harrison, secretary-treasurer ; Alice 
Hamilton, Howard W. Odum, William F. Ogburn. 
Executive staff: William F. Ogburn, director of re- 


search; Howard W. Odum, assistant director of re- 
search; Edward Eyre Hunt, executive secretary. 
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leges have done their work with the rising 
generation. Educators want to see a more effec- 
tive rdle played by education. But their own 
training has on the whole been barren as far as 
the social sciences are concerned. They have 
studied psychology because they have needed 
to know how children develop mentally. They 
have not studied at all comparably the social 
life around them, because they have not until 
recently considered seriously their responsi- 
bility for the mutual adjustments necessary 
between the individual and society. But now 
they realize that except as education takes 
these social adjustments into account, social 
advance is checked, and may even be turned 
back. This report will answer as a social sci- 
ence library for those who cannot find time for 
a library. It will also provide a synthesis of 
materials from many fields, a synthesis which 
can be made safely only by those who have 
studied deeply into the questions concerned. 

The membership of the committee is a 
guarantee of the sound scholarship of the re- 
port. Happily, though, while the report is 
cautious it is not academic. It is fearless in fac- 
ing serious controversial questions, but not 
dogmatic in its proposals of solutions. In fact 
it proposes few solutions, because that was not 
its task. 

The best that can be done to show the spirit 
of the report is to quote a few sentences here 


and there: 


But is it beyond the range of men’s capacity some 
day to take the enhancement of social welfare as 
seriously as our generation took the winning of 
a war? 

Whether we can win the knowledge which is 
needed to guide our behavior wisely and apply this 
knowledge effectivly to our common concerns, are 


questions which the Committee must raise, but can- 
not answer. 


No doubt the adequacy of wages for meeting 
minimum standards of living will long remain a 
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matter of dispute. The problem of wage adequacy 
is affected by the appeals of new goods such as 
radios, automobiles, moving pictures, telephones 
and reading matter. The number of such items in 
the future will be greater, and sacrifices in food or 
in other ways which affect health will be made, 
unless all of us can be better educated as con- 
sumers. There is, however, one interpretation which 
should be considered. Death rates are still much 
higher in the lower income groups than in others. 
Until a point is reached where the death rate does 
not vary according to income, it seems paradoxical 
to claim that wage earners are receiving a living 
wage. 

Indeed, it may be said that the failures of co- 
ordination in modern life are attributable in no 
small measure to the tendency of human beings to 
fall into fixed habits and conservative attitudes. 
Many individuals are unsuccessful because of their 
inability to adjust themselves to the changes which 
take place about them. 


These interrelated changes which are going for- 
ward in such bewildering variety and at such vary- 
ing speeds threaten grave dangers with one hand, 
while with the other hand they hold out the 
promise of further betterment to mankind. The ob- 
jective of any conscious control over the process is 
to secure a better adjustment between inherited 
nature and culture. The means of social control is 
social discovery and the wider adoption of new 
knowledge. 

Out of these methods of approach it is not im- 
possible that there might in time emerge a Na- 
tional Advisory Council, including scientific, educa- 
tional, governmental, economic (industrial, agri- 
cultural and labor) points of contact, or other ap- 
propriate elements, able to contribute to the con- 
sideration of the basic social problems of the nation. 
Such an agency might consider some fundamental 
questions of the social order, economic, govern- 
mental, educational, technical, cultural, always in 
their interrelation, and in the light of the trends 
and possibilities of modern science. 


From these quotations it will be clear that 
the report is forward-looking, and that it gives 
education a large place in the social scheme. It 
will prove of far-reaching value in aiding edu- 
cation to attain that place. 











































































































































































































THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON MEMBERSHIP 


By KATHARINE ROGERS ADAMS 


HY is it that although there are 650 

WV colleges and universities in this coun- 
try which admit women, only 229 of these are 
approved for membership in the American 
Association of University Women? 

This question concerning the A.A.U.W. 
“approved list,” which is often raised, goes 
back to the earliest days of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz. Eight institutions were 
represented in the group of charter members, 
and immediately after organization was ef- 
fected requests began to come in from alumnz 
of other colleges, asking that their institutions 
be enrolled as members of the Association. 

The problem involved was well summed up 
by Marion Talbot when as secretary of the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnz in 1891 she 
reported: 

The problem which confronts the Association of 
choosing between a broad and generous spirit of 
fellowship and a polity of rigid discrimination 
strikes at its very life. On the one hand is the in- 
evitable result of a ponderous organization with 
more and more heterogeneous elements, and on the 
other the possibly justifiable charges of narrowness 
and exclusiveness. Looking at the matter in another 
light, the time has come when we must choose be- 
tween working for the individual good of as large 
a number within the Association as possible and 
holding the standard of collegiate education for 
women so high that the influence of the Association 
may be felt not only by all college women, whether 
within the Association or not, but by all collegiate 
interests in the country. 

Today the work of considering applications 
for approval is carried on by the Committee 
on Membership. Institutions approved by the 
committee are voted on at the biennial con- 
vention, and a three-fourths vote of the dele- 
gates places an institution on the approved list. 


The committee is bound by certain very 
definite provisions in making its decisions. 
First of all, not all degrees, even of approved 
institutions, are accepted. Originally, only de- 
grees in arts, philosophy, science, or literature 
were recognized. By 1919, however, the ques- 
tion of admission of graduates of technical 
courses had complicated the situation, and the 
1919 Convention voted that a bachelor’s de- 
gree from any approved institution may be ac- 
cepted, provided the work required for the 
degree includes two years of work which 
would be credited toward the B.A. degree. 
The Association has held to this requirement 
of two years (or sixty credit hours) of non- 
professional, non-technical work, in spite of 
the rising tide of vocational courses, and it is 
interesting to note that today sentiment in the 
educational world is swinging back to the view 
held throughout by the Association, that the 
objective of collegiate education is “education 
for living, not for making a living.” 

A second requirement, adopted at the New 
Orleans Convention in 1929, is that no insti- 
tution will be considered until it has received 
the rating of the Association of American 
Universities. This provision greatly simplifies 
the work of the Committee on Membership, 
since the Association of American Univer- 


‘Institutions which applied for recognition be- 
fore 1929, but have not yet been approved, are not 
held to this requirement, but before application 
must have secured the rating of their regional 
agency: the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States, the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, or the Univer- 
sity of California. 
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sities’ rating ensures certain standards required 
for recognition by the A.A.U.W. covering 
such points as standards for college admission 
and graduation ; training of faculties ; teaching 
schedules; financial status; equipment and 
efficiency of instruction ; and ability of students 
and apparatus, and libraries; the curriculum; 
efficiency of instruction and ability of students 
to do satisfactory work in recognized gradu- 
ate professional or research institutions. As 
the first test for institutions offering training 
in medicine or library science, the Association 
requires the approval of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges or the Associa- 
tion of American Library Schools. 

The rating of these other agencies is a 
great assistance to the Committee on Member- 
ship, but there remain a number of points not 
touched by these rating agencies which are of 
direct concern to an organization of university 
women. The objectives of the committee in 
studying an institution are two-fold: to pro- 
mote high standards of education and recog- 
nition in higher education for women stu- 
dents, and to ensure an equal status with men 
for women in administration and in faculties. 
With these purposes in mind, the committee 
makes detailed inquiry on a number of points. 
Docs the institution give women full recog- 
nition as students and as faculty members? 
Are opportunities in administrative positions 
open to men and women equally, on a basis 
of training and ability ? Is adequate provision 
made for the housing and social life of women 
students? Is there an adequate program for 
maintaining the health of women students ? 

Securing the necessary information on these 
points often means correspondence over a 
long period of time, and a personal visit of 
inspection by a committee member or ap- 
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pointed representative is always made. No 
hard and fast rules can be set down for meas- 
uring satisfactory performance in all these 
matters, but ‘“‘reasonable’” standards are re- 
quired. By withholding recognition where the 
situation is not found to be satisfactory, the 
Association is able to exert strong pressure 
to improve the conditions found, and so for 
more than fifty years its influence has been felt 
in raising the status of women in the student 
bodies and faculty and administration. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the work 
of the Committee on Membership is beset at 
times with difficulty, Each applying institution 
inevitably constitutes a separate individual 
case to be studied, weighed, judged on its own 
merits. Private institutions differ from public 
state-supported and controlled institutions; 
separate institutions for women differ from 
coeducational institutions ; local conditions af- 
fect many of the standards desired. But case 
study does not mean a lowering of standards. 
Some standards may be defined for all in- 
stitutions of whatever kind; others defy pre- 
cise definition, and inflexibility would work 
injustice to the institution and to the Asso- 
ciation. The task is performed in the Associa- 
tion by a committee of volunteers who devote 
leisure, vacation periods, and leaves of absence 
granted by progressive and foresighted execu- 
tives to the work. Its members hold full-time 
regular posts in the educational world and 
meetings occur but three times annually. The 
number of applications is large; in justice to 
all the task takes time and conservative action. 

This Association is unique in its special 
educational rating work. Its desire is to see 
its standards prevail and to welcome to its 
membership all institutions meeting those 
standards. 






RECALLING THE TOWN MEETING SPIRIT 


An Opportunity for A.A.U.W. Leadership 


A THE request of President Hoover there 
gathered in Washington January 5-6 a 
unique educational conference, called to con- 
sider ways of meeting the crisis in education. 
The conference brought together seventy 
leaders, from agriculture, business, and la- 
bor; experts in taxation and budget making; 
lawyers, leaders in civic organizations, univer- 
sity professors and presidents, school admin- 
istrators and government officials. Dr. Kath- 
ryn McHale, director of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, was one of 
a group of interested persons invited to sit in 
on the conference. 

Among the findings of the conference one 
is of especial interest to the A.A.U.W. be- 
cause the plan advocated has for some time 
been recommended to the branches by the 
Education Office of the Association and has 
been undertaken by a number of branches. 
This is the plan for setting up in each com- 
munity a council broadly representative of 
all interests, to clarify and mobilize public 
opinion in matters of vital concern to the 
community. 

National organizations interested in this 
proposal have formed a General Committee 
to make plans for carrying out this recom- 
mendation. Obviously the end sought can be 
achieved only through local action, and na- 
tional organizations interested in better pub- 
lic service have been asked to appeal to their 
units to take part in organizing community 
councils. The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is glad to join in this appeal. 
Here is an opportunity for Icadership not 
only in meeting the present emergency, but 
in a community service of permanent value. 

What would a community council do? The 


General Committee sums up the answer in 
one sentence: In general it would do any- 
thing it could to promote constructive econ- 
omy in local and state government and assure 
the maintenance of socially useful public and 
semi-public services. Its chief usefulness may 
well lie in bringing back the spirit of the old 
town meeting, where every citizen made the 
local government his own concern. 

The greatest need of the present time in 
mecting the necessity for economy in public 
expenditures is accurate information intelli- 
gently applied in accordance with sound poli- 
cies of administration. A live citizens coun- 
cil would secure the needed information con- 
cerning needs, costs, wastes, and possible 
economies in all public and semi-public serv- 
ices and would formulate sound policies of 
administration. Through the organizations 
which the members represent, such a council 
should be able to get effective publicity for 
its findings and thus to secure action that is 
clearly in the public interest. 

To quote the General Committee, “The 
citizens speak intelligently, 
earnestly, and forcefully for the preserva- 


council will 
tion of those services which are necessary in 
a civilized society and point the way to per- 
manent improvement in local government and 
administration.” 

The usefulness of any single organization 
in support of a particular service will be mul- 
tiplied many fold if its recommendations are 
part of a well-thought-out program dealing 
with all local public expenditures and sup- 
ported by leaders of varied interests. The 
problems connected with maintaining educa- 
tion cannot be separated from the whole prob- 


lem of local taxation and administration. 
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EIGHTH CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR 


A.A.U.W. branches can make no more effec- 
tive contribution in support of schools, li- 
braries, and other educational facilities than 
by helping to organize and working through 
a council of representative citizens interested 
in many phases of public betterment. 

No one has a right to complain of a situ- 
ation unless he is willing to do something 
about it. For anyone who is not satisfied with 
local public administration, here is the ‘‘some- 
thing” to do: Consult at once with five or 
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more people who are likely to be interested 
in the enterprise and arrange with them for a 
preliminary meeting to plan the organization 
of a local council. Send to the Citizens’ Con- 
ference on the Crisis in Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D.C., for their leaf- 
let of practical suggestions on what a citizens 
council can do. 

If you believe that intelligent planning is 
better than drifting, don’t wait for others to 
take the lead. 


EIGHTH CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE 
AND CURE OF WAR 


Washington, D.C., January 17-20, 1933 


AR and Waste” was the theme of the 

Eighth Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War. The printed programs, with 
“War and Waste” stamped diagonally across 
each page, drew attention to the enormous 
costs of war, examples of which were printed 
at the top and bottom of every page. The play, 
Mars Takes a Sabbatical, presented on the first 
evening of the Conference, was written by 
Mrs. Catt especially to point out the varied 
uses for the betterment of humanity which 
diverting of war funds would make possible. 

Although this year’s Conference had a de- 
crease in membership from 548 in 1932 to 
422 in 1933, this was to a great extent bal- 
anced by the fact that a greater number of 
states were represented than ever before. For 
the first time all of the far western states had 
delegates attending. 

A high point of Conference interest was 
the National Marathon Round Table, presided 
over by Elizabeth Fackt of Denver, a mem- 
ber of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women’s Committee on International Re- 
lations. The Marathon Round Table form of 


discussion was conceived by Mrs. Catt and 
initiated last summer. Each state was asked to 
hold at least ten round table discussions, un- 
der the auspices of the organizations cooperat- 
ing in the Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War, to consider methods of strengthen- 
ing the peace movement. Each local round 
table then sent a representative to a state round 
table, and in turn each state round table sent 
a representative to the National Marathon 
Round Table, each delegate bringing the 
views of the group represented. The plan re- 
sulted in three hundred Marathon Round 
Tables in all. Colorado had thirty-two groups, 
the largest number in any state. 

Participants in the National Marathon 
Round Table from the various states testified 
to the popularity and effectiveness of the local 
Marathons, and under “Methods of Work’”’ 
the Conference advocated: 

1. Continuation of the Marathon Round Tables 
and their development to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. 

2. The extension of contacts to reach other 
groups by securing wide participation in round 
tables and by other means. 
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The National Round Table 
adopted a resolution recomimcnding “that the 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 
consider taking the initiative in calling a con- 
ference of interested organizations for the 
purpose of coordinating peace efforts.’ In 
speaking to this resolution Mrs. Catt pointed 
out that— 


Marathon 


It must be understood that when and if a plan for 
better coordination of the peace forces has been 
worked out, it must then be ratified by the organiza- 
tions interested. It does not follow that every or- 
ganization would approve the new coordination. 


The Conference adopted two items in its 
“Methods of Work” which look toward great- 
er cooperation between the organizations rep- 
resented at the Conference: 

1. The extension of the practice of joint work in 
the separate localities. 

2. Systematic sharing of the experience of con- 
stituent national organizations on available material, 
educational methods and projects, emphases in or- 
ganizational periodicals, etc. 


In order to clarify the difference between 
resolutions of the Conference and recom- 
mendations of the Conference Mrs. Catt ex- 
plained that resolutions could be adopted only 
on policies which had already been adopted 
by all member organizations, and by the Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War, and 
that a resolution on any new subject should 
take the form of a recommendation to the co- 
operating organizations. Among the resolu- 
tions adopted were two addressed to President 


Hoover expressing first, approval of his dis- 


armament policy, and second, satisfaction over 
the policy of non-recognition enunciated by 
Secretary Stimson in support of the Pact of 
Paris. Appreciation of President-elect Roose- 
velt’s support of the treaty obligations was 
also included. In another resolution passed by 
individuals in attendance at the Conference 
(as distinct from member organizations) the 
Senate and the House were urged to pass S. J. 
Resolution 229 authorizing the President at 
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his discretion to prohibit the exportation of 
arms and munitions to nations at war, when 
in his opinion a sufficient number of other ex- 
port nations are willing to cooperate in such 
action. A resolution on special publicity ac- 
tivities was passed recommending to the co- 
operating organizations: 


1. That they should organize timely local news- 
paper campaigns in the form of letters or articles, 
to be published at frequent intervals, signed in 
turn by groups such as the clergy, teachers and col- 
lege professors, women leaders, business men, and 
junior organizations. 

2. That these published articles be then for- 
warded to state and national legislators, to our 
delegates at Geneva, and to the Disarmament Com- 
mittee of Women’s International Organizations. 


The following objectives for action for the 
year 1933 were adopted by the Conference: 


1. The immediate ratification of the World Court 
Protocols. 

2. The declaration of an embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms to nations at war, after the President 
has secured the cooperation of such other govern- 
ments as seem to him necessary. 

3. The continued implementing of the Pact of 
Paris by non-recognition of situations, treaties and 
agreements brought about by means contrary to its 
covenants and obligations and also by prompt 
consultation with the other signatories whenever 
it is threatened. 

4. The achievement of definite results during the 
second stage of the conference for the reduction 
and limitation of armaments, such as: Substantial 
reduction of armaments through the acceptance of 
the principle of qualitative disarmament, and sub- 
sequent abolishing of aggressive weapons; the re- 
duction by at least one-third of land, naval and air 
armaments ; the acceptance of the principle of budg- 
etary limitation; the effective regulation and con- 
trol of the manufacture and sale of arms; the crea- 
tion of a permanent disarmament commission to 
supervise the execution of the disarmament con- 
ventions; the acceptance of the principle of com- 
plete equality of rights between all nations; the 
acceptance of the principle of moral disarmament. 

5. The entrance of the United States into the 
World Economic Conference without reservations 
and with freedom to discuss the problems relating 
to the present world economic crisis. 





FELLOWSHIP AWARDS, 1933°1934 


The Committee on Fellowship Awards of the American Association of University Women 


announces the following awards for 1933-34: 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship. Caroline 
Abigail Lander, B.A., Illinois College, 1925; MS., 
University of Chicago, 1928; Ph.D., University of 
Wisconsin, 1932. Research associate, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Dr. Lander will study the origin and develop- 
ment of certain species of fungi (Lycoperdaceae) 
and the details of the production of the spores, and 
in studying forms which grow on wood will at- 
tempt to discover whether they have any destruc- 
tive power. Her research will be carried on at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Alternate: Dorothea Rudnick, Ph.B., University 
of Chicago, 1924; Ph.D., 1931. Research fellow, 
Yale University. Projected study—primitive ento- 
derm of the vertebrate embryo. 


A.A.U.W. European Fellowship. Mary Kar- 
pinski Staubach, B.A., University of Michigan, 1928 
(Junior Year, Sorbonne and Centro de Estudios 
Historicos, Madrid) ; M.A., 1929; candidate for the 
Ph.D., University of Michigan, 1933. 

Mrs. Staubach will spend her fellowship year 
in France, completing a study of “The American 
Indian and His Prototypes on the French Stage, 
1600-1804.” The subject will be developed in a 
number of aspects: the historical, showing the in- 
fluence of accounts of voyagers and missionaries; 
the social, tracing the portrayal of the savage as 
opposed to the civilized man for the betterment of 
existing conditions; and the literary, showing the 
use of the “Child of Nature” in Romantic literature. 

Alternate: Dorothy Kent Hill, B.A., Vassar Col- 
lege, 1928; candidate for the Ph.D., Johns Hopkins 
University, 1933. Projected study—conventions of 
Attic black-figured drawing. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. Mary Eliza- 
beth Bohannon, B.A., Wells College, 1927; M.A., 
Cornell University, 1928; Ph.D., 1932. 

Dr. Bohannon’s project is a study of the letters 
and other papers of the Barrington family in Eng- 
land in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
especially emphasizing their religious, intellectual, 
and artistic interests. Since the Barringtons were a 
Puritan family, such a study will be an interesting 
contribution to the understanding of the seventeenth 


century struggle between crown and parliament in 
England. Dr. Bohannon’s research will be carried 
on in the British Museum, where over 1,500 letters 
and other papers of the Barrington family during 
this period are preserved. 

Alternate: Ann Marie Hoskin, B.A., Oberlin 
College, 1929; M.A., Bryn Mawr College, 1930. 
Fellow in Classical Archaeology, Bryn Mawr. Pro- 
jected study—the technique of ancient sculpture, to 
work out objective standards for dating sculpture. 


Latin-American Fellowship. Paulina Gomez- 
Vega (Colombia), B.A. and B.S., Washington 
State College, 1923. Fellow, Johns Hopkins School 
of Hygiene. 

Miss Gomez-Vega has been re-awarded this fel- 
lowship, which she holds for 1932-33, in order that 
she may continue her work in the field of public 
health at the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene. 
She expects to receive the M.Sc. degree this sum- 
mer and will work next year toward the D.Sc. 
degree in Hygiene, with special research in physio- 
logical hygiene. 

Alternate: Mrs. Eunice Gabi Weaver, Brazil. 
Graduate of a secondary school in Brazil, and the 
Sio Paulo School for Nurses. Projected study— 
nurses’ training, especially the care of lepers. 


A.A.U.W. International Fellowship. E1s a 
Kohler (Austria), University of Vienna, Ph.D., 
1926; Psychological Institute of Vienna, research 
and teaching, 1922-30. Assistant, Educational De- 
partment, University of Jena. 

Dr. Kohler will continue research already be- 
gun in testing school children in Sweden and 
classifying their reactions in controlled situations, 
with a view to giving the teacher a better in- 
sight into the kind of assistance needed by each 
child. Dr. Kéhler’s pedagogical research is well 
known abroad, especially her studies of the factors 
involved in fostering creative work. 

Alternate: Genevieve Louis Mathilde Micheli 
(Switzerland), Licence, University of Paris, 1931; 
Diplomé, Institut d’Art de d’Archeologie, 1931; 
Diplomé, Ecole du Louvre, 1932. Assistant, Insti- 
tut d’Art de d’Archeologie, Paris. Projected study— 
the decoration of Irish mediaeval manuscripts. 
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Northwest Central Sectional Fellowship.’ Mil- 
dred Elsie Kamner, B.A., University of Buffalo, 
1924; M.A., Columbia University, 1926; candi- 
date for the Ph.D., Columbia University, with all 
requirements completed except the dissertation. Re- 
search assistant, Department of Chemistry, Colum- 
bia University. 

Dr. Kamner will continue research concerning 
the mechanism of chemical reaction and the con- 
ditions governing the rate of reactions and the 
energies necessary for them to proceed. Her ex- 
periments will be conducted at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and will be concerned especially with two 
questions: (1) the relation between shifts in the 
absolute activation produced by change in the 
numbers and the valences of the ions present in 
the preacting system; and (2) the correlation of 
reaction velocities and energies of activation with 
other properties of the reaction medium. 

Alternate: Helen Anna Ludeman. B.A., Texas 
State College for Women, 1922; M.S., University 
of Chicago, 1929. Instructor, Department of Chem- 
istry, State College for Women, Denton, Texas. 
Projected study—the orientation of substituents on 
the furan nucleus. 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship. 
After the award of this fellowship was made, the 
successful candidate accepted a fellowship from 
the American Council of Learned Societies, which 
carries a larger stipend. The award therefore goes 
to the candidate named as alternate. 

The award was first made to Madeline Doran, 
B.A., Stanford University, 1927; M.A., University 
of Iowa, 1928; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1930; 
instructor, English Departrnent, Wellesley College. 
Projected study—the relation of the existing texts 
of King Lear and their relative authenticity. 

Alternate: Ramona Bressie, Ph.B., University 
of Chicago, 1920; M.A., 1925; Ph.D., 1928. Re- 
search student, University of Chicago. Projected 
study—a collected edition of catalogues of libraries 
in the British Isles before 1500. Such a compila- 
tion of the resources of mediaeval libraries will 


be of great service to scholars of this period. 
Mary Pemberton Nourse Memorial Fellowship. 


Evelyn Brower Man, B.A., Wellesley College, 
1925; Ph.D., Yale University, 1932. Research as- 
sistant, Department of Internal Medicine, Yale 
School of Medicine. 

Dr. Man will continue her research at the 


* By vote of the Northwest Central Section this 
fellowship will hereafter be known as the Dorothy 
Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship. 
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School of Medicine, Yale University, studying 
changes in fat metabolism in human beings under 
various physiological and pathological conditions. 
Her experiments will be concerned primarily with 
the fat metabolism of diabetics, but the results 
should be significant not only in connection with 
the treatment of diabetics, but in relation to dietary 
questions in health and in other diseases. 

Alternate: Eleanor Muriel Cappa, B.A., Barnard 
College, 1925; M.Sc., University of Pennsylvania, 
1926. Technician, College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons and the Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
City. Projected study—the rédle of venadium in 
hemoglobin regeneration. 


Alpha Omicron Pi Fellowship. Janet Martin, 
B.A., Barnard College, 1924; graduate, New York 
School of Social Work, 1926. Research investigator, 
Division of Women in Industry, New York State 
Department of Labor. 

Miss Martin will make a study of the admin- 
istration of the French Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, especially the preventive work of safety com- 
mittees and the regulations safeguarding the ex- 
penditure of large compensation awards payable to 
minors. This study will be carried out in the areas 
of France in which the principal woman-employ- 
ing industries are situated. Officials of the New 
York State Department of Labor have testified 
as to the value of such a study to the Department 
of Labor and to similar agencies throughout the 
country. Miss Martin will be given a leave of 
absence during the fellowship year, and her find- 
ings will be published by the Department of Labor. 

Alternate: E. Louise Hoffeditz, B.A., Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1931; M.S., 1932. Graduate 
student at the University of Nebraska. Projected 
study—a psychological investigation of fluctuating 
figures which when viewed continuously appear 
alternately in two or more positions. 


Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship. Viola 
M. Evans, B.A., University of California, 1925; 
M.A., 1927. Reader in the Department of Eng- 
lish and graduate student, University of California. 

Miss Evans will spend the fellowship year at the 
University of California continuing graduate study 
toward the Ph.D. and completing her dissertation 
—a study of self-deception in comedy. 

Alternate: Alice Emerence Anderson, B.A., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1927; M.A., 1930. Instructor, 
English Department, and graduate student, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Projected study—the work 
and influence of the sixteenth century Italian poet 
Torquato Tasso. 
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*This section has in addition awarded five fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee. 
**This section in addition awarded two fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee, 
previous to the formation of a separate unit by the Texas State Division. 
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WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


SUPPORT FOR EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


The reports which came to the Education 
Office last year brought accounts of wide- 
spread efforts on the part of branches and 
state divisions in support of desirable educa- 
tional legislation. This year the need for 
watchfulness and energetic action to protect 
the schools has immensely increased. With 
legislatures still in session as this is being 
written, no summaries of this year’s activities 
can be made. Some examples of the action 
which is being taken are given below. 

California——When a year of educational 
emergency loomed the country over, the Cali- 
fornia State Division prepared to give em- 
phasis to the education phase of the national 
program in each type of effort. The emergency 
found the branches in most cases with educa- 
tion study groups enlarged and invigorated by 
the prospect of a definite objective. 

When in January the Breed bill threatened 
virtual destruction of state public school edu- 
cation, several of the branches assisted in the 
general bombardment that soon put that bill 
out of the running. The study groups there- 
upon set about serious study of the issues, 
from the angles both of tax emergency and of 
school efficiency. They had the advantage of 
receiving verified information through the 
Legislative News Bulletins published by the 
State Department of Education. They also re- 
ceived cooperation from the California Teach- 
ers Association, which furnished careful analy- 
ses of probable effects upon school support 
of various proposed tax measures. 


During the legislative recess, A.A.U.W. 
members participated in many public meetings 
held to discuss bills which were introduced 
concerning education, and branch education 
chairmen and their committees interviewed 
legislators with reference to general education 
measures. In addition, the state chairman of 
educational legislation assigned each legis- 
lator to some branch member for interview 
in regard to the Lentz bill, which was initiated 
last year by the San Joaquin Valley Branch, 
in the interest of enabling the public schools 
of California to employ foreign exchange 
teachers for one year at a time. 

More branches made plans to take group 
action during the second session of the legis- 
lature in March. The recommendations made 
by the state chairman of educational legisla- 
tion to the branches are: 

1. The largest share of the costs of education 
should come from the state. Fixed charges should 
be maintained. 

2. The control of school policies should be left 
in the hands of the people elected for that purpose 
(rather than delegated to county supervisors). 

3. Savings should be effected where they will 
most directly benefit the taxpayer. (The Jones 
bill seems best designed to uphold this theory.) 

Ohio.—At the invitation of the Ohio Di- 
vision a meeting was held in Columbus, Feb- 
ruary 10, to discuss the critical situation that 
is facing the public schools and state-sup- 
ported colleges and universities. The follow- 
ing state-wide organizations were officially 
represented : 
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Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Ohio League of Women Voters 

Ohio Division, A.A.U.W. 

Ohio Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Ohio Federation of Business and Professional 
Women 

Altrusa (business and professional women) 

Zonta (business and professional women) 

Ohio Farm Women’s Federation 

Ohio Home Economics Association 

American Legion Auxiliary 

Young Women’s Christian Association 


After a full discussion of the problems con- 
fronting educational institutions, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, Public education in Ohio, including 
state-supported college and university education, 
is facing a critical emergency unparalleled in 
our history, and... 

WHEREAS, This emergency is essentially a finan- 
cial one due to the failure of the present sys- 
tem of taxation in the State to provide sufh- 
cient financial support, and the present system 
of property taxation in the counties to produce 
sufficient revenue for the schools, resulting in 
the closing of many schools and the shortening 
of the school year, and 

WHEREAS, The present system of state aid is en- 
tirely inadequate to meet the widespread and 
ever-increasing needs of the school districts; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the eleven state-wide organizations 
officially represented at this meeting endorse 
the principles of the plan of the Ohio School 
Survey Commission as embodied in House Bill 
267 and Senate Bill 266, since it is the only 
plan before the General Assembly for stabiliz- 
ing the support of the public schools, and that 
we urge the immediate enactment into law of 
House Bills 267 and 268 and Senate Bills 266 
and 267; be it further 

Resolved, That these organizations request the Gov- 
ernor and the General Assembly to provide ade- 
quate appropriations for the State-supported Col- 
leges and Universities in order that destructive 
reductions in the educational programs of the 
institutions of higher learning may be avoided, 
and that educational opportunity for the youth 
of the State shall not be curtailed; 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
Governor and to the members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 
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A dodger is being circulated explaining in 
simple terms the meaning of bills before the 
legislature which embody the plan of the 
Ohio School Survey Commission. At the foot 
of the dodger in bold-face type appears the 
question: If the state can raise $60,000,000 
for roads why can’t it raise $32,000,000 for 
schools ? 


Detroit—At the first regular meeting of 
the branch in the fall the subject of taxation 
with regard to education was presented by an 
attorney who is a member of a school board. 
This talk was very timely, since at the ensuing 
election Michigan voters had to consider two 
amendments proposing limitation of taxation 
on property. Following the meeting the chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of the 
branch and two other members requested the 
mayor to issue a statement to the newspapers 
giving his stand and the amendments. This 
he consented to do. A joint meeting of the 
branch and the College Club was also held 
before the election, at which the president of 
the Detroit Teachers Association discussed 
the proposed amendments in their relation to 
education. 

Members of the Legislative Committee 
have undertaken to interview members of 
other organizations which are concerned in 
keeping up the standard of education for the 
children of the city. 

At the January meeting of the branch a 
resolution was passed pointing out the fact 
that the state of Michigan is no longer eco- 
nomically dependent on agriculture, and that 
sources other than the property taxes must 
be found for financing public education, and 
recommending that that portion of the gaso- 
line sales and weight tax formerly used for 
road construction ($20,000,000) be diverted 
to the primary school fund. This resolution 
was presented at a committee hearing of the 
state legislature, and forwarded to the gov- 
ernor of the state. 
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ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The 1933 Convention Program.—As 
this JOURNAL goes to press, copies of the 
Call to the National Convention at Minneapo- 
lis, May 17-20, with the program in full, 
are being mailed to all branch presidents, 
various officers of the Association, and dele- 
gates whose names have been received at na- 
tional Headquarters. The program printed 
below gives a skeleton outline of the features 
which have been arranged. 


Tuesday, May 16 


Registration 9:00 A.M.-9:00 P.M. 


Wednesday, May 17 


Registration 9:00 A.M.-8:00 P.M. 


Conferences 
States presidents, branch presidents, state and 
branch education chairmen, state and branch 
international relations chairmen, Junior Group 
members 9:30 A.M.-12:00 M. 


Unit and state fellowship chairmen 10:00 A.M. 


Luncheons 
Legislative, all delegates and 
visitors 12:30 P.M.-2:00 P.M. 
Board of Directors and state 
presidents 12:15 P.M.-2:00 P.M. 
Fellowship chairmen, unit, state, 
and branch 12:15 P.M.-2:00 P.M. 


Conference on housing of college students, 


for women in administration 2:00 P.M. 


Meeting, legislative chairmen, unit, 
state and branch 2:30 P.M.-3:45 P.M. 


State Meetings 2:15 P.M.-4:00 P.M. 
lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. 
2:00 P.M.-4:00 P.M. 


Sight-seeing Tours 


Reception to delegates by Minneapolis 
Branch 4:00 P.M.-6:00 P.M. 
State Dinners 6:30 P.M.-7:45 P.M. 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa 


Opening Session of Convention 8:00 P.M. 
Address of President 
Reports: Treasurer, Director, Headquarters Sec- 
retary, Committee on International Relations, 
Secretary of Committee on International Re- 
lations 
Thursday, May 18 
General Education Conferénce 9:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 
General forum Some Social-Economic 
Educational Considerations for College Women 
1. Women in a Changing Economic World 
2. Music as a Factor in Social Education 
3. The Challenge to the College Woman as 
a Home-maker under Modern Conditions 
4. Meeting the Crisis in Education 
5. Radio, an Instrument of Modern Education 


topic: 


Special Educational Conferences 
9:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M. 
General Topic: New Adventures in Education 
1. Citizenship in the Making 
2. Adult Education as a Municipal Experi- 
ment for an Intelligent Citizenship 
. Relation of the Secondary School and Col- 
lege 
. New Experiments in Family Consultation 
Clinics 
. The Junior College of the University of 
Minnesota 
Sectional Luncheons 


Conference 3:00 P.M.-5:30 P.M. 
Topic: The College and Alumnze in Contem- 
porary Life 


1:00 P.M.-2:30 P.M. 
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Education Dinner 7:30 P.M. 
Subject: Economic and Social Planning in Com- 
munities 
Friday, May 19 
International Relations Conference 


9:00 A.M.-12:00 M. 
Model World Economic Conference. Topics: 
Tariff Policies, War Debts 


Fellowship Fund Luncheon 1:00 P.M.-2:30 P.M. 


International Relations Symposium 


3:00 P.M.-5:00 P.M. 
Subject: The International Mind 


International Relations Dinner 
Subject: The Outlook for Disarmament 
The Far Eastern Situation 


Saturday, May 20 


Business Session 9:30 A.M.-12:00 M. 


Committee Reports 


College Luncheons 12:30 P.M.-2:00 P.M. 
Business Session 2:30 P.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Amendments to the By-Laws 


Reception to delegates by Mrs. Lotus D. Coffman 


Dinner, Minnesota State Division at St. Paul 


The Opening Day of the Convention, 
May 17.—To the usual convention program 
this time an extra day has been added—not 
however as an after-thought, but as a pre- 
liminary to the regular sessions; a prologue, 
as it were, to what follows. Unlike most pro- 
logues, however, this one is designed to ac- 
complish something. While other members 
are seeing the sights, state presidents, branch 
presidents, state and branch educational chair- 
men, state and branch international relations 
chairmen, and legislative chairmen will mect 
in separate conferences to discuss their 
problems. The education chairmen will con- 


sider, among other problems, the urgent ques- 
tion: What can be done, particularly by 
university women, to help education hold its 
ground in this period of drastic curtailment in 
public funds? Three topics will be placed 
before the conference of international rela- 


tions A.A.U.W. international 
community projects, appealing to recent col- 


lege graduates with international relations 


chairmen: 
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programs, and why study international rela- 
tions in times like these? The conference of 
legislative chairmen will bring out the ways 
in which the national Committee on Legis- 
lation works, and there will be opportunity to 
discuss methods by which the state and branch 
legislative chairmen can cooperate in fur- 
thering the national legislative program, and 
the part the state divisions and branches can 
play in supporting state legislation in the 
field of education. 

A legislative luncheon has also been ar- 
ranged for this first day, with Marguerite 
Wells, of Minneapolis, chairman of the Na- 
tional Legislative Division, National League 
of Women Voters, as the speaker. Miss Wells 
is a member of the A.A.U.W., with long 
experience in both state and national legis- 
lative work. After the luncheon there will 
be time for questions on the national legisla- 
tive program. 

The formal opening session of the Con- 
vention, Wednesday evening, will also bring 
a departure from tradition. At this session, 
in addition to the president's address, a num- 
ber of the more important reports will be 
presented. This will not only relieve conges- 
tion in the business sessions on Saturday, 
but since the reports outline the Association 
activities for the past two years and sketch 
plans for the future, this early presentation 
will make it possible to relate the subsequent 
discussions more directly to the Association’s 
program. 


Education Day, May 18.— The _ whole 
program for Education Day reflects the trend 
of the A.A.U.W. program today, with its in- 
creasing emphasis on the university woman's 
part in the life of her community, and her 
contribution to economic and social progress. 

The program for Thursday morning recog- 
nizes two types of interest—that of the “lay” 
member and that of the educator. For the 
latter, special conferences are arranged deal- 
ing with recent experiments in education. For 
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those whose interests are more general, there 
will be a program of five addresses on social 
and economic considerations related to edu- 
cation today. Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, 
who will speak on ““Women in a Changing 
Economic World,” is director of the Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations, at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. Probably no one in this 
country has made a closer study of women’s 
professional opportunities and education than 
has Mrs. Woodhouse. Dr. M. E. Haggerty, 
dean of the College of Education, University 
of Minnesota, will discuss methods to be used 
in upholding standards in education in the 
face of the budget-slashing which is going 
on all over the country. 

The speaker on “Music in Social Education”’ 
will be Dr. Willem van de Wall, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera and the Pennsylvania 
State Bureau of Mental Health, and now di- 
rector of the Committee for the Study of Mu- 
sic in Institutions. Dr. van de Wall is also in 
charge of the Rehabilitation through Music 
Program of the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
challenge which modern conditions bring to 
the home-maker will be discussed by Dr. 
Hildegarde Kneeland, chief of the Economics 
Division, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Eugene J. 
Coltrane, of the National Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio, will speak on ‘Radio, an 
Instrument of Education in Modern Life.” 

In the afternoon, the delegates are asked to 
share in a study initiated by Dr. Kathryn Mc- 
Hale, director of the Association, and devoted 
to answering the question, does college train- 
ing for women fit them to meet the problems 
of contemporary life? Alumnz of outstanding 
achievements of each of the 229 institutions 
on the A.A.U.W. approved list have been 
asked to assess their own college training, its 
merits and shortcomings in view of subse- 
quent responsibilities; and to suggest what, 
in the light of their own experience, they 
would add to or substract from current under- 
graduate curricula for women, in order to pro- 
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vide adequate preparation for life today. At 
the symposium Thursday afternoon some of 
these alumnz will give their views on needed 
changes in higher education for women, and 
the delegates will be asked to take part in the 
discussion. The symposium will be led by 
Mary R. Beard, whose book, On Understand- 
ing Women, bears directly on the problem 
of women’s education. Mrs. Beard has ex- 
pressed her conviction that the educational 
system of today, which reflects the economic 
system and is “geared to an incompetent com- 
petitive individualism,” must give way to a 
system of education integrated into nation 
planning, and that women must break away 
from the traditional alumnz outlook to face 
the challenge of the new era. 

At the Educational Dinner, Dr. Walton 
Hamilton's topic will be: Are America’s in- 
tellectual resources adequate for meeting the 
present crisis? Dr. Hamilton, professor of law 
at Yale University, and formerly professor of 
economics at the Robert Brookings Graduate 
School of Economics and Government, Wash- 
ington, D.C., is recognized as one of the 
country’s most brilliant thinkers in the field 
of economics. In choosing his subject Dr. 
Hamilton expressed the belief that our 
intellectual heritage is more suited to the 
problems of another age than to the present 
emergency. The second address will be given 
by Dr. Sophonisba Breckinridge, on “Social 
Planning in Communities.” Dr. Breckinridge 
for thirty years has been a member of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago, where 
she is now Samuel Deutsch Professor of Pub- 
lic Welfare Administration in the Graduate 
School of Social Service and Administration. 
Her contributions to civic and philanthropic 
work are well known. An editorial in this 
number of the JOURNAL recalls her services 
to the Association of Collegiate Alumnz and 
reviews the latest of her writings—the chap- 
ter on “The Activities of Women outside the 
Home” in the Report of the President's Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends. 
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International Relations Day, May 19.— 
In the morning session on International Re- 
lations Day, on Friday, information concern- 
ing one of the most critical international 
problems of today—tariff policies—will be 
presented in a form new to A.A.U.W. con- 
ventions—a model world economic confer- 
ence. The majority of the participants who 
will present the points of view of the lead- 
ing countries will be drawn from the North- 
west Central Section, which has made a spe- 
cial study of tariffs. 

At the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
luncheon, Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve of 
Barnard College will be the speaker. Dean 
Elizabeth Hamilton of Miami University, 
chairman of the National Judging Commit- 
tee of the Fellowship Prize-Writing Contest, 
will read the three winning entries in the 
contest and the awards will be made. Dr. 
Mary E. Bohannon, Margaret E. Maltby 
Fellow for 1933-34, will also speak briefly. 

At the Symposium on the International 
Mind, in the afternoon, the subjects will be 
Literature and International Understanding, 
International Attitudes in the Teaching of 
History, and Mobilizing Public Opinion for 
Peace. 

The dinner in the evening will afford an 
eagerly-awaited opportunity for the delegates 
to hear Miss Woolley’s views on The Outlook 
for Disarmament, and Professor Harold S. 
Quigley, recently appointed head of the Po- 
litical Science Department at the University 
of Minnesota, will speak on The Situation in 
the Far East. 


Entertainment.—One of the pleasant fea- 
tures of this Convention is the way in which 
sightseeing and business have been combined 
by assigning some of the meetings to places 
other than the Convention headquarters. The 
hostess branch has arranged for quick trans- 
portation, and this change of meeting places 
will give the delegates a better opportunity 
to become acquainted with the city, and with 


two of its clubhouses—that of the Woman's 
Club, where the opening session will be held, 
and the Minnikahda Club, beyond the city 
limits on beautiful Lake Minnetonka, where 
part of the International Relations program 
will take place. Another out-of-headquarters 
meeting is that of the unit and state fellow- 
ship chairmen, at the home of Mrs. F. G. 
Atkinson, chairman of the National Fellow- 
ship Appeal Committee. 

Sightseeing in Minnesota at this season 
of the year will be particularly alluring. Min- 
neapolis has been favored with a setting of 
unusual beauty, thanks to the Father of Wa- 
ters, on whose bluffs the city is built, and 
the lakes and wooded areas within or near 
its borders. Full use has been made of the 
natural setting. There are one hundred and 
forty parks within the city limits—and a 
city which can build its parks around real 
lakes is favored indeed! Fifty-six miles of 
connecting boulevard make these spots easily 
accessible to the sight-seer. The state univer- 
sity, founded in 1851, is situated on a bend 
in the Mississippi, looking toward the falls 
of St. Anthony above and the park-bordered 
gorge of the Mississippi below. The “new 
campus” plan, to which the newer buildings 
conform, was designed by Cass Gilbert. In 
enrollment the university ranks fourth in the 
country, and it has done pioneer work in 
adjusting organization and administration to 
the needs of the individual student. 

The reception to the delegates by the Min- 
neapolis Branch on the opening day will be 
given in the beautiful Minneapolis Institute 
of Art, and a rare feature of this occasion 
will be music by the famous St. Olaf Choir. 

After adjournment on Saturday, the dele- 
gates will be entertained at a reception given 
at her home by Mrs. Lotus D. Coffman, wife 
of the president of the University of Minne- 
sota. 


Transportation and Hotels.— Unusually 
favorable rates have been secured for those 
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who attend the Convention and their fami- 
lies. A rate of a fare and a third for a round 
trip ticket is offered in all states included in 
the Southwestern and Western Passenger As- 
sociations; that is, all states west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and also Memphis, Tennessee, and 
Natchez, Mississippi. For other sections a 
fare-and-a-half rate is offered. All tickets will 
be good for thirty days, and over diverse 
routes with stopover privileges. 

Rates at the Convention headquarters, the 
Hotel Nicollet, were published in the January 
JouRNAL. Rates at other hotels may be se- 
cured from the headquarters secretary. They 
range from $1.50 to $7.00 for single rooms, 
and from $2.50 to $12.00 for double rooms. 


Southeast Central Sectional Director.— 
To fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Florence Dymond, Martha Catching 
Enochs of Jackson, Mississippi, has been ap- 
pointed Southeast Central Sectional Director. 

Miss Enochs graduated from Goucher Col- 
lege in 1903. In the same year she became a 
charter member of the Southern Association 
of College Women, and has since then been 
actively identified with the work of that or- 
ganization and later of the A.A.U.W. in Mis- 
sissippi. At the time of her appointment as 
director she was chairman of the state Com- 
mittee on Fellowships. Miss Enochs has been 
particularly interested in promoting adequate 
standards in the schools and colleges of the 
state. Her services in securing educational fa- 
cilities for women led to her appointment, at 
the request of college women of Mississippi, 
as a member of the central Board of Trustees 
of the Institutions of Higher Learning in 
Mississippi, for a term of twelve years. She 
is also a member of the Committee of the 
Mississippi Educational Association which has 
been working on a reorganization of the state 
educational institutions, and was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, a position never before held by a 
woman. 
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Teacher Exchanges.—The Joint Commit- 
tee on Interchange of Teachers reports with 
much pleasure that seven out of the nine ex- 
change teachers who went from the United 
States to Europe last year were present at the 
meeting of the International Federation in 
Edinburgh. Each and every one of these teach- 
ers enjoyed to the full her year of exchange 
teaching. 

The nine who were abroad last year were 
indeed lucky for economic conditions have 
made it impossible to put through as many 
exchanges this year. Although three exchanges 
were arranged, only one is really in operation 
—that between Mildred S. Davenport of 
Hightstown Public Schools, Hightstown, New 
Jersey and Frances M. A. Pendry of the Coun- 
ty Secondary School, Clapton, London, who 
are happily doing each other’s work. 

In the hope that the reorganization of our 
national finances may make possible again 
the interchange of more teachers, the com- 
mittee will be glad to hear from American 
teachers interested in foreign adventure. Ad- 
dress Miss V. L. Chandor, chairman, Joint 
Committee on Interchange of Teachers, 106 
East 52nd Street, New York City. 


Distinguished Members.—The member- 
ship will be interested to know that Mrs. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt has been a mem- 
ber of the New York City Branch for some 
years. She holds an honorary degree from 
Russell Sage College. 

Mrs. Daniel H. McCarthy, the new Con- 
gressswoman from Kansas, is a member of 
the Hays, Kansas, Branch. 


A Course for Study Group Leaders.— 
The study outline, ““A Course for the Prep- 
aration of Lay Leaders of Parent Study 
Groups,” prepared by Elizabeth Moore Man- 
well and Rosamond Praeger, has come from 
the press and may be ordered from the Edu- 
cation Office at national Headquarters, price 
60 cents. The course as announced in the 
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January JOURNAL has been prepared for the 
purpose of facilitating the problem of lay 
leadership training. 


Rallying Support for Public Libraries.— 
In response to an appeal from the Richmond, 
Virginia, Branch, material which will be use- 
ful in rallying public opinion to the support 
of essential service in public libraries has 
been brought together by the Education Of- 
fice. This material, secured largely through 
the cooperation of the American Library As- 
sociation, pictures the increasing demands on 
library service today. Enforced leisure, the 
desire to understand current problems, the 
hope of developing new skills which will 
lead to employment, as well as the need for 
maintaining hope in time of stress—all these 
have turned people to libraries in greatly in- 
creasing numbers. In thirty-three cities last 
year, the number of books borrowed was 37 
per cent greater than in 1929. Yet in the 
face of this imperative need, library budgets 
everywhere are being cut. Some curtailment 
in civic expenditures is inevitable. But most 
libraries have been run with the greatest econ- 
omy and regard for the taxpayer's money, 
and it behooves intelligent citizens to make 
themselves familiar with the values the li- 
brary offers, and to secure every possible 
economy in governmental activities—such as 
the elimination of the spoils or patronage 
system where it appears—before allowing the 
people to be deprived of essential library 
service. Statements on this subject, including 
suggestions for reducing public expenditures 
and for forming local emergency library coun- 
cils, are available to any branch. Requests 
should be addressed to the Education Office 
at national Headquarters. 


A Contribution toward the Florence 
Sabin Fellowship.— The Association to Aid 
Scientific Research for Women closed its 
work last April, as announced in the Octo- 
ber JouRNAL. When its affairs were finally 
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wound up, the balance of $114.22 which re- 
mained in the treasury was sent to the treas- 
urer of the A.A.U.W. with the specification 
that it be used toward the endowment of 
the fellowship named in honor of Florence 
R. Sabin. Dr. Sabin received the first award 
of the Ellen Richards Research Prize of 
$1,000 which was given by the Association 
to Aid Scientific Research, and it is especially 
fitting that the last contribution of the Asso- 
ciation should be made to a fellowship bear- 
ing her name. This fellowship is being raised 
by the Rocky Mountain Section. 


Association Calendar 


March 31- Virginia State Meeting, Charlottes- 
April 1 ville 

April 1 Arkansas State Meeting, Fayetteville 

April 1 Alabama State Meeting, Montgom- 
ery 

April 7-8 Florida State Meeting, St. Peters- 
burg 

April 7-8 Indiana State Meeting, Indianapolis 

April 8 Georgia State Meeting, Valdosta 

April 21 Kentucky State Meeting, Louisville 


April 21-22 Kansas State Meeting, Hutchinson 


April 21-22 North Carolina State Meeting, Ra- 
leigh 

April 21-22 Missouri State Meeting, Cape Gi- 
rardeau 

April 28-29 Washington State Meeting, Walla 
Walla 

April 29 New Jersey State Meeting 

May 5-6 West Virginia State Meeting, Fair- 
mont 

May 17 Iowa State Meeting, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

May 17 Nebraska State Meeting, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota 

May 17 North Dakota State Meeting, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 

May 17 South Dakota State Meeting, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 

May 17-20 National Convention, Hotel Ni- 
collet, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

May 20 Minnesota State Meeting, St. Paul 

May 26-27 California State Meeting, Sacra- 
mento 

June 2-3 Illinois State Meeting, University of 
Chicago 

June 22 Vermont State Meeting and All Col- 


lege Day, Brattleboro 
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For Members Who Go Abroad.— Any 
member of the Association who plans to 
travel abroad this summer—or any other time 
of year—will greatly enrich her trip by taking 
advantage of the privileges of membership 
in the International Federation of University 
Women. Every member of the A.A.U.W. is 
ipso facto a member of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women and privileged 
to use the clubhouse facilities of the other 
organizations in the Federation, A leaflet giv- 
ing information about clubhouses and other 
living facilities abroad for university women 
is available at national Headquarters. 

The International Relations Office at Head- 
quarters is also ready to assist members with 
introductions to university women in other 
countries. In applying for this assistance a 
member should list the countries she expects 
to visit. Blanks will be returned to her— 
one for each country—to be filled in with 
information concerning her work, profes- 
sional interests, and the like. These blanks 
are forwarded by the International Relations 
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Office to the associations in the countries to 
be visited, and the member is asked to write 
directly to the appropriate officer in each 
country shortly before arrival, so that she may 
make final arrangements for introductions 
and sightseeing. A.A.U.W. members who 
have taken advantage of this opportunity 
have written most enthusiastically of the 
pleasant contacts which were made and the 
possibilities which were opened up for seeing 
interesting places and meeting interesting 


people. 


New Branches.— It is an especial pleas- 
ure to announce that seven new branches have 
been organized since the last JOURNAL went 
to press, making a total of 601. The new 
branches are: 


CALIFORNIA—Banning-Beaumont 
GEorGIA—Columbus 
Iowa—Charles City 

New Mexico—Roswell 

New YorkK—Essex County 
OrEGON—Albany 
TExas—Abilene 


GENERAL 


Summer Courses Abroad.— The growth 
of summer schools in Europe during the past 
few years is noted by the Institute of In- 
ternational Education in its February News 
Bulletin. In 1929 there were one hundred 
and four summer schools in twelve European 
countries; in 1932 there were one hundred 
and thirty-five summer schools in sixteen 
countries. The total number of persons at- 
tending summer courses in Europe in 1931 
was found to be 11,818, with 2363 of these 
Americans. In 1932 the total number fell 
to 9745, of whom 2151 were Americans. A 
list of all the holiday courses in Europe is 
available in the handbook, Holiday Courses 
in Europe, published by the International In- 
stitute of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
League of Nations. Information is given as 
to the dates of courses, subjects, fees, and 


certificates awarded, together with useful 
notes on the cost of accommodation, spe- 
cial railway rates, and so forth. The hand- 
book may be obtained from the World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, at 50 cents a copy. 

The University Service established by 
North German Lloyd has summarized infor- 
mation on vacation opportunities in Europe 
in a booklet, Summer Courses Abroad 1933, 
which is issued gratis. The company’s New 
York City offices are at 57 Broadway. 

Through the courtesy of the Institute of 
International Education, programs for 
courses in a number of European countries 
are on file in the International Relations Of- 
fice, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., and inquiries will be answered so far as 
the information at hand permits. 





THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Among the programs received is that of 
the summer session at Cambridge in History 
and English Literature. This has been ar- 
ranged partly to meet the demands of Eng- 
lish-speaking students from overseas, and this 
year will deal mainly with modern tendencies 
and problems and their immediate historical 
background. 


Summer Tours and Seminars Abroad.— 
Among the many educational tours in for- 
eign countries arranged for the coming sum- 
mer, notices have been received of the fol- 
lowing: 

Psychological Residential Study Tour. The 
University of Kentucky in cooperation with 
the Psychological Institute of the University 
of Vienna makes it possible to combine a di- 
rected sightseeing tour in Europe with the 
summer course in psychology offered by the 
Institute. The University of Kentucky grants 
six semester hours of academic credit for this 
summer course. Address Dr. Henry Beau- 
mont, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Russian Seminar. This seminar, led by ex- 
perienced scholars and combining travel with 
lectures, round-table discussions, and inter- 
views with Soviet leaders, is announced by 
the Bureau of University Travel. The plan 
of the seminar includes a comprehensive Rus- 
sian tour, with lectures on Russia’s past, pres- 
ent, and possible future, from the cultural as 
well as economic and social standpoint. The 
trip closes with a Near East cruise. Expenses 
will be held to a minimum, although those 
desiring to do so may arrange for more com- 
forts. Academic credit may be secured if de- 
sired. Address the Bureau of University 
Travel, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mexican Seminar. This will be the eighth 
seminar in Mexico arranged by the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America. Meeting from July 8 to July 28, 
the seminar will meet for the first ten days in 
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Cuernavaca; for the second ten days in Mex- 
ico City. The program includes lectures, 
round tables under able leaders from Mexico 
and the United States, and field trips, all 
planned to give a comprehensive and non- 
propagandist introduction to Mexico. Three 
weeks of optional trips follow the Seminar. 
Address Hubert C. Herring, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York. 

American Peoples College in Europe. Sab- 
batical leave courses and summer courses, 
both of which provide a combination of Eu- 
ropean study and travel at a minimum cost, 
have been arranged by the American Peoples 
College in Europe, which was established 
three years ago at Oetz, in the Austrian Tyrol. 
The college is sponsored by a group of 
American educational leaders, including John 
Dewey, George S. Counts, Robert Morss 
Lovett, and William H. Kilpatrick. Study 
tour groups are made up according to pre- 
dominant interests, and contacts are arranged 
with progressive European movements. 
Teachers wishing to take courses with credit 
may do so at the University of Vienna, the 
University of Grenoble, the University of the 
South West of England, or the University of 
Rome. Further details may be obtained from 
Dr. Jay B. Nash, 55 West 42nd Street, New 
York. 


World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions Meeting.— The tenth anniversary of 
the World Federation of Educational Asso- 
ciations will be celebrated at the biennial 
meeting of the Federation in Dublin, Ire- 
land, July 29-August 4. One day of the meet- 
ing will be devoted to consideration of the 
Herman-Jordan Plan. Plans have been made 
for pre-convention and post-convention tours, 
with an opportunity for study with academic 
credit in Germany, France, and England. For 
further particulars, address Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, secretary-general of the Federation, 
at 1201 Sixteenth Strect, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 
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Fellowship Opportunities Listed.— The 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
has published a supplement to its bulletin on 
fellowships listing changes and additions 
since 1929 in fellowships available for gradu- 
ate and professional work. The supplement 
may be secured from the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
line; price, 50 cents. 

A fourth edition of the bulletin, Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships Open to American Stu- 
dents for Study in Foreign Countries, issued 
by the Institute of International Education, 
brings together all information available in 
1932 concerning grants open to American 
students for study and travel abroad. As far 
as possible, the list also includes awards 
which, though not specifically given for study 
in other countries, may nevertheless be so 
used. The bulletin may be secured from the 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45th Street, New York. The price is 25 cents 
a copy. 


Euthenics Institute.— Vassar College will 
hold its eighth annual Institute of Euthenics 
from June 28 to August 9, 1933. The Insti- 
tute offers to men and women graduates of 
colleges of approved standing a balanced pro- 
gram of courses in child development, mental 
hygiene, physiology and nutrition, houschold 
technology, interior decoration, problems of 
the modern family, and parent-education 
leadership. Experts in the field of personal 
and family relationships will be available for 
individual conferences with students at the 
Institute. There will be a nursery school for 
children from two to five years of age whose 
mothers attend the course. A school for older 
children, five to six and a half years old, 
will also be conducted if registrations by the 
first of May justify it. For more detailed in- 
formation write the Director, Institute of 
Euthenics, Vassar College, 
New York. 


Poughkeepsie, 
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A Clearing House for Occupational 
Education.—A National Occupational Con- 
ference has been organized under the direc- 
tion of the American Association for Adult 
Education to act as a clearing house for infor- 
mation in the field of occupational education 
and adjustment. Many organizations are now 
working in this field, and it is the purpose 
of the Conference to prevent duplication of 
effort in occupational study and research, to 
maintain high standards of performance in 
such studies, and to make reliable occupa- 
tional information more generally available 
to educators and to parents and young people. 
The executive committee and staff of the Con- 
ference will be aided by a Technical Com- 
mittee and an Advisory Committee of fifty, 
composed of persons representing educa- 
tional institutions and organizations, parent 
education, vocational education, school admin- 
istration, labor, industry, engineering, and 
economics. Headquarters have been estab- 
lished at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Organizations for Intellectual Coopera- 
tion—Mexico and China.— A Mexican 
Commission on Intellectual Cooperation has 
been established to contribute to a realization 
of the aims of the International Commission 
on Intellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations. The Mexican Commission will have 
divisions on University Relations, Literary 
Relations, Intellectual Rights, Bibliography, 
Music Studies, Plastic Arts, Social Sciences, 
Legal Studies, Scientific Relations, and Jour- 
nalism. Its headquarters will be in the Office 
of the Secretary of Public Instruction, in 
Mexico City. 

Formation of a Chinese Commission of In- 
tellectual Cooperation in China has also been 
announced, and there will be maintained in 
Europe a permanent Chinese delegation to 
the international organizations for intellectual 
cooperation—the League of Nations Commit- 
tee and the International Institute for Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


In the light of preparations now going 
forward for a World Economic Conference, 
a resolution passed by the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women is especially timely. The reso- 
lution, presented by Dr. Mabel Buer of the 
British Federation, reads: 


That this Conference of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women declares that in its 
opinion the economic problems of the world can 
be solved only by international cooperation, both 
of peoples and governments. Further it empowers 
its officers at the appropriate time to transmit this 
resolution to the World Economic Conference, 
which it is hoped will assemble in the autumn, 
and to convey to that Conference the earnest de- 
sire of the International Federation of University 
Women for the success of its labors. Further it 
empowers the officers to take appropriate measures 
to press for the appointment of women to that 
Conference. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Annual Report of the British Federa- 
tion of University Women for 1931-32 has 
recently been received at national Headquar- 
ters, along with the November number of the 
British News Sheet. The Report brings news 
of an encouraging rate of increase in the 
membership of the British Federation, which 
grew from 2960 in 1929 and 3090 in 1930, 
to 3286 in 1931. Five new branches have 
been formed since 1929, bringing the total 
to 28. 

The principal activity of British university 
women in 1931-32 was, of course, prepara- 
tion for the Edinburgh Conference of the 
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International Federation. In addition, the 
Federation worked upon numerous educa- 
tional and legislative projects. One that ap- 
peals strongly to the imagination is the sub- 
mission of a memorandum to the Indian 
Franchise Committee, urging for the women 
of India a full share in the framing and 
working of the new constitution. In that con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that the only 
woman delegate to the Burma Round Table 
Conference, Miss May-Oung, was a resident 
in Crosby Hall during her stay in London. 

The British Federation has worked zeal- 
ously for disarmament, and at the Annual 
General Meeting in June 1932, passed a 
resolution calling upon the British Govern- 
ment to support a more advanced position 
than it had taken up to that time in relation 
to the abolition of weapons of aggressive war- 
fare. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The first number of the New Zealand Fed- 
eration’s News Sheet, which appeared in July 
of this year, contained reports of the activities 
of the local associations which make up the 
Federation. One project of special interest, 
reported from Wellington, is the appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee to make researches 
into the history of international relations in 
the Pacific. 


FRANCE 

The French Association performs a service 
of helpfulness to its members in obtaining 
grants for medical aid to those in straitened 
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circumstances. In 1930 (the last year for 
which figures are available) the Association 
obtained 5000 francs from the Entr’aide 
médical des anciennes Etudiantes, which it 
distributed among six members in need of 
medical care and unable to pay for it. 

During the current year the French uni- 
versity women are conducting a vocational 
guidance bureau for young women students. 


FROM THE NATIONAL REPORTS 


From the Summary of the Reports of the 
National Associations, 1931-32, printed for 
the Edinburgh Conference, the following 
items have been gleaned: 

Fifteen associations besides the American 
are supporting fellowships other than those 
to be awarded by the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. 

A special scholarship for a foreign librarian 
was offered at Crosby Hall, and awarded to 
a member of the Jugoslav Association. 

The Esthonian Association has founded a 


library of books on feminist problems. 

The Czechoslovak Association gives legal 
advice to women through the medium of one 
of the leading daily papers, and is promoting 
a scheme for a women’s banking establish- 
ment. 


The Bulgarian Association organized a 
successful exhibition of the work of women 
painters and devoted a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to establish a “foyer’’ for women stu- 
dents. 

The Danish, Jugoslav, and Italian Associa- 
tions report work in connection with educa- 
tional films. 

The Polish Association has established a 
rest-house for members, by the sea. 


COLLABORATION OF WOMEN WITH 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
On September 11, 1931, the Spanish dele- 
gate to the Assembly of the League of Na- 
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tions placed a resolution before the Assem- 
bly requesting that the Council consider the 
question of associating greater feminine ac- 
tion with the work of the League of Nations. 
As a result of this request a copy of the 
resolution was sent to various women’s inter- 
national and national organizations for their 
comment. The memoranda submitted in reply 
by the individual organizations are included 
in the Report by the Secretary General on 
the Collaboration of Women in the Organiza- 
tion of Peace. Among the organizations ad- 
dressed was the I.F.U.W. The reply of this 
organization expressed the belief that the 
most effective way of securing more help from 
women is through official] channels. 

The Assembly, meeting in September and 
October, 1932, passed the following resolu- 
tion based on the findings of the Secretary 
General: 


The Assembly— 


Expresses its warm appreciation of the work done 
by women in support of the League of Nations. 
and welcomes wholeheartedly the efforts made 
to increase their collaboration; 


Notes that the women’s organizations consulted 
are unanimous in declaring that equal status be- 
tween men and women is a prerequisite of the 
effective collaboration of women in the work of 
the League and that their collaboration can be 
most effectively exercised through the competent 
official organs of the League and of the Govern- 
ments ; 


Reminds all the State Members of the League of 
Article 7 of the Covenant, which has in view of 
the possibility: 

a. For the governments of the State Mem- 
bers to appoint competent women to Assembly 
delegations, to Conferences, and on Government 
committees of the League; 

b. For the Council to appoint competent 
women on technical League Committees as as- 
sessors, and experts; 

c. For the Secretary General to include com- 
petent women in the higher posts of the Sec- 
retariat. 





EDITORIALS 


THE SURVEY OF SCHOOL FINANCE 

How shall we finance schools? The ques- 
tion is a desperately urgent one today, but 
we are learning that our answer to it was none 
too good even in times of prosperity. The 
National Survey of School Finance presents 
a much-needed picture of the financial sit- 
uation of the schools in every state and county 
of the Union, and further, the survey points 
the way toward permanent reform. 

Commissioner William John Cooper, Fed- 
eral Office of Education, directed the survey, 
which was conducted by Dr. Paul R. Mort, 
director of the School of Education, Teach- 
ers College, University of Columbia. A four- 
year study was first planned, and funds to 
begin the study were appropriated by Con- 
gress in 1931; but when the appropriation 
was not renewed, funds for completing one 
central investigation were supplied by the 
General Education Board. 

The most obvious weakness of our meth- 
ods of supporting schools, as the survey 
shows, is the inequality in opportunity for 
learning which results from placing the re- 
sponsibility for school support on the local 
community. In most states, the figures reveal, 
the educational program in the local school 
district is determined by the amount of tax- 
able wealth in that district. With wealth in- 
creasingly concentrated in urban centers and 
in the hands of a relatively small number of 
individuals, the system of local support nul- 
lifies the American ideal of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all. The result even 
in normal times, the survey found, is vast 
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areas where schools are distinctly inferior, or 
even non-existent. 

In order to provide a minimum of care 
and education for children in these areas, the 
investigation shows, the burden of financing 
public education must be shifted from the 
local community to the state. In many states 
only small increases would be needed to bring 
support for education in all the districts of 
the state to a level now found only in dis- 
tricts of average wealth. The survey points 
out the possibility of establishing state finan- 
cial support while retaining the cherished fea- 
ture of the American public school system— 
local control of education. Nor would stand- 
ardization be the result. It is recommended 
that a state set up a satisfactory minimum 
standard of education acceptable to its people, 
for which the state would assume responsi- 
bility, at the same time not depriving any 
community of the right to go beyond these 
standards if it wished. 

The property tax, the study shows, is over- 
worked, and other forms of taxation, state 
administered, must be adopted for support- 
ing the schools—a change which might well 
point the way to reform in the whole tax 
system. 

There is room for further improvement, 
according to these findings, through the 
grouping of small inadequate school districts, 
and under a sound system of state finance 
this would not mean a heavier tax burden 
in the districts involved. 

The report states flatly that no state in the 
Union today equalizes the educational tax 
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burden satisfactorily. New York, Delaware, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Missouri, and 
California were found to approach that ideal 
more closely than the majority of states. 

Each of the forty-eight states was meas- 
ured for equalization and efficiency in its pro- 
visions for education, and any citizen can 
find out where his state is strong and where 
it is weak educationally by consulting the re- 
port. 

It is hoped that Congress will find it pos- 
sible to support the completion of the Survey 
of School Finance in the near future. The 
investigation reported here brings the public 
facts which are of critical importance today, 
when accustomed sources of revenue for 
schools are everywhere breaking down, and 
new means must be found. If change is to be 
made, here is a basis for legislation not simply 
to meet the emergency, but to put the schools 
on a sound financial basis for normal times. 


HELPING RURAL YOUNG PEOPLE TO 
HELP THEMSELVES 


A movement to help rural unemployed 
young people to keep up their morale through 
these difficult times has been launched by the 
Southern Women’s Educational Alliance. Per- 
haps it should hardly be called a “‘movement”’ 
—this very friendly and human concern 
which the Alliance is expressing for a group 
that may well be called “forgotten.” 

The Alliance in its guidance work has long 
taken a special interest in girls from rural 
homes, and now it protests, for these girls 
and their brothers, against— 


a comfortable urban assurance not only that it is 
necessary—as has for some time been true in 
most instances—that hundreds of thousands of them 
go home from the city where no jobs are avail- 


*Results of the Survey appear in three vol- 
umes: State Support for Public Education ($2.00), 
and Research Problems in School Finance ($1.00), 
issued by Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Bibliography on Educational Finance, 1923- 
1931, United States Office of Education Bulletin 
1932, No. 15 (20 cents). 
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able for them, but that going back “to help mother 
and dad” is a good thing for them to do and a 
good thought with which to dismiss them. Grant- 
ing the necessity for their return, this cheerful 
consignment of them takes little account, either 
of what they left originally or of the farm con- 
ditions to which many of them are returning. It 
takes none at all of what is happening to thou- 
sands of them in their baffling sense of failure and 
waste of energy, or of their share in the world- 
wide wonder as to where things will end for them. 


Here is the situation and the way out as 


the Alliance sees it: These young people are 


wasting their powers and turning into 
“soured personalities” for lack of constructive 
programs and leadership. Actually within 
reach are opportunities for study and leader- 
ship which would supply the much-needed 
sense of growth, and opportunities for in- 
teresting community service which would 
give “a sense of counting,” of doing some- 
thing worth while, that is infinitely strength- 
ening to the morale whether it brings in 
any money or not. 

To quote from the Alliance announcement 
once more: 


Many young people back from college or train- 
ing school have acquired some expertness in sports, 
athletics, dramatics or other recreational or cul- 
tural activities, which they can use to the advan- 
tage of others, and to their own as well, in getting 
a new grip on themselves and getting develop- 
ment through experience. Often too, one may give 
at one point in the program and get at another. 
Put them together with proper safeguards to pool 
their assets for an effective interesting program in 
their Interest every local or 
neighboring agency, too, for public good in help- 
ing them as needed in the program, and a sur- 


own communities. 


prising number of resources for supplementing and 
enriching the program will be discoverable, once 
available clues are given as to where to search 
for them. 


For a year the Southern Women’s Educa- 
tional Alliance has been working on this 
problem, studying what has already been done 
to help these young people in their own com- 
munities, consulting with interested leaders 
to check and re-check the suggestions offered. 
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Now the Alliance offers to serve as far as 
possible as a clearing house to pass on in- 
formation about constructive community pro- 
grams under way for unemployed rural young 
people, and promising suggestions. A bulle- 
tin, Mobilizing Unemployed Rural Young 
People for Growth has been issued, suggest- 
ing very flexible community programs utiliz- 
ing suitable trained young people among the 
unemployed to instruct the untrained, and 
pointing out other kinds of resources. 

Certainly no service could be more worth 
while than this effort to meet a steadily 
mounting problem. 


A PLEA FOR OUR DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 


Somewhat more than two years ago the 
Children’s Charter set forth the right of every 
child to adequate care—physical, mental, and 
moral. In the interval since the White House 
Conference, provision for child care in this 
country has receded steadily farther and far- 
ther from the shining mark which the Chil- 
dren’s Charter set up, and it has become in- 
creasingly, painfully evident that defining 
standards of child care is not enough; there 
remains the question of how the desired serv- 
ices are to be paid for. 

In a petition presented to President Roose- 
velt shortly before his inauguration, some two 
hundred and twenty educators had the cour- 
age to attempt to bridge this gap between 
social aims and the means by which they 
are to be assured. Progressive leaders in edu- 
cation have for some time been urging that 
education must assume responsibility for help- 
ing to shape a new social order, and the 
signers of this petition have taken a step in 
this direction. Whether or not one agrees 
with their suggested remedies, here is an im- 
portant sign of the times in education. The 
document is too long to quote in full, but the 
gist of it may be outlined. 


* This bulletin may be obtained from the South- 
ern Women’s Educational Alliance, 401-02 Grace- 
American Building, Richmond, Virginia. 
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The petition begins by enumerating the 
threats the present situation holds to child- 
hood, through undernourishment, insecurity, 
and idleness leading to utter discouragement 
or crime. The threat of existing conditions, 
the petitioners point out, goes beyond the 
child; it menaces our most cherished ideals 
of democracy. The next paragraphs go to the 
heart of the educator’s dilemma: 


A child growing up under existing conditions is 
denied a fair chance of the needed moral and 
spiritual development. Conscious education, even 
by its utmost endeavor, cannot withstand the mis- 
educative effects of our ill-adjusted institutions. 
Nor is this all. Our free public education is all 
but openly attacked. Reckless budget-cutting is 
rampant. Many schools face increasing enrollments 
with decreased staffs. High school tuition fees are 
proposed, while the elementary school is asked 
to return to the three Rs and to give up im- 
portant new functions such as health service, which 
has demonstrably contributed to the decrease of 
the death rate. These proposals are discrimina- 
tions against the poor. As teachers and school offi- 
cials, we willingly accept our fair share of reduced 
income, but we cannot consent to economies made 
at the expense of the children. That would be 
an irreparable damage, not to be considered even 
as a last resort. 

Yet other American ideals are endangered. .. . 
In even the best times, many are denied the chance 
to work, while a much larger proportion never at- 
tain reasonable economic security. Such conditions, 
even apart from their present aggravation, clearly 
preclude equality of opportunity which has been 
the cornerstone of American idealism. We have 
always cherished the democratic ideal, but it be- 
comes increasingly clear that our institutions do 
not work impartially for the benefit of all. 

The American people demand that these, the 
historic ideals of our democracy, be taught in 
the schools. And we have accepted the task. But 
the conditions increasingly deny success to our 
effort. Can we then conscientiously teach these 
ideals unless we work also for such conditions as 
make possible their attainment? Any other course 
is insincerity, a moral outrage upon those com- 
mitted to our care. 


The petition goes on to point out the steps 
which the signers believe must be taken un- 
less our ideal of democracy is to be thrown 
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into the discard. Our democratic purposes, 
they hold, are as valid as ever, but under the 
conditions of modern industry they can be 
realized only through cooperative effort, 
through the abandonment of old methods and 
standards born of a simpler social order and 
pioneer conditions: 


The time has now come to make the fact of 
interdependence the foundation base of American 
thought and action. To develop the needed social 
arrangements will of course take time, but the di- 
rection is clear. Consciously devised arrangements 
must supplant mere drift and selfish opportunism. 
Our social and economic life must be directed pri- 
marily for the good of all. 


Functions which must be provided for if 
the needed coordination is to be achieved are 
outlined: 


1. The continuous gathering and interpretation 
of data for the intelligent organization and di- 
rection of basic industrial processes, as one inte- 
grated whole. 

2. The determination in some effectual shared 
fashion of the social objectives which we set up 
from time to time for guiding the common aspects 
of American life. 

3. The coordination of various parts of the en- 
tire economic mechanism; production and con- 
sumption, agriculture and industry, industry and 
industry, region and region. 

4. An intelligent apportioning of national in- 
come between investment for further productive 
equipment and purchasing power for consumers’ 
goods. 

5. The equitable distribution of occupational 
opportunities and appropriate insurance to care for 
unavoidable maladjustments. 

6. Effective provision for those services which 
are essential to all, such as health, education, and 
recreation. 

7. Provision for the intelligent coordination of 
our national economy with that of other nations. 


In conclusion, the petitioners urge the 
establishment of a national council, not 
named as a “planning” council but evidently 
envisaged as such, representing not only ag- 
riculture, labor, and industrial management, 


but other social interests—medicine, engineer- 
ing, education, law, and welfare. 
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Among the two hundred and twenty edu- 
cators who signed the appeal, as individuals 
and not as representatives of any institution, 
are: C. R. Mann, American Council on Edu- 
cation; President Robert D. Leigh, Benning- 
ton College; C. S. Boucher, Charles H. Judd, 
Leonard V. Koos, University of Chicago; 
John Dewey, Columbia University; Florence 
Bamberger, Johns Hopkins University ; Presi- 
dent Lotus D. Coffman, and M. E. Haggerty, 
University of Minnesota; Laura Zirbes, Ohio 
State University; William C. Bagley, Thomas 
H. Briggs, Harold Clark, George S. Counts, 
Patty Hill, William H. Kilpatrick, Clyde R. 
Miller, Harold Rugg, Goodwin Watson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Jo- 
seph K. Hart, Vanderbilt University ; Joseph- 
ine Gleason, Vassar College; Commissioner 
William J. Cooper and Fred J. Kelly, Fed- 
eral Office of Education; Payson Smith, 
Massachusetts State Department of Education. 


WOMEN’S OCCUPATIONS—RECENT 
TRENDS 


The report of the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends is reviewed as a 
whole elsewhere in this JOURNAL. One chap- 
ter, however, calls for special mention in any 
publication devoted to the interests of women 
—the chapter on “The Activities of Women 
Outside the Home” by Sophonisba P. Breck- 
inridge. 

Dr. Breckinridge’s interest in women’s oc- 
cupations dates back many years. As general 
secretary of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz, in her report before the quarter- 
centennial meeting in 1907 she forcefully ex- 
pressed the conviction that the time had come 
when the Association should turn its atten- 
tion to the field of economic opportunities for 
women, rather than academic and cultural 
opportunities. The following year she served 
on a special committee of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz which made a study of the 
economic efficiency of college women, based 
on data secured by the branches. 





EDITORIALS 


Long-time members of the Association will 
note especially one passage in the remarks 
which preface the chapter on women’s activi- 
ties: 


No evidence is given to the effect that women 
are capable of doing the various tasks which they 
have chosen. It is assumed that such material would 
be superfluous, although at the beginning of the 
century there was still questioning as to women’s 
capacity for the higher ranks of academic life. 
It is the assumption that, in general, in finding 
ways of accomplishing the work of the commu- 
nity a widening of the range from which choice of 
workers can be made and an increasing selection 
of workers in accordance with objective tests of 
qualification will mean raising the level of per- 
formance and therefore benefit the community. If 
a marginal person suffers from this rise in the 
level of competence his loss is part of the cost 
which the community might have to pay, but his 
claim should properly be met by other adjustments 


than the exclusion of workers more competent than 
he. 


In view of the increasing insecurity of mar- 
ried women workers, this assumption is sig- 


nificant. 


The sections which follow bring out the 
fact that women are joining the group of 
gainfully employed at a rate which is increas- 
ing steadily, although not rapidly, with a 
higher rate of increase for married women 
than for single women. It is noted also that 
the age period for greatest employment is 
shifting upward. Comparison of the figures 
for 1920 and 1930 show a decline in the 
proportion employed at age levels up to 20, 
and an increase from 20 to 65, after which 
the percentage remains constant. The great- 
est number of women are found in domestic 
and personal service; clerical occupations, 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
professional service, and trade follow in the 
order named. The 1930 Census figures show 
women constituting 39 per cent of all pro- 
fessional or semi-professional workers, but 
95 per cent of these women are concentrated 
in two categories: teacher (72 per cent) and 
trained nurse (23 per cent). A rapid increase 
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is seen in the number of women authors, 
chemists, clergymen, designers, and college 
teachers; but the number of women musicians 
and physicians has decreased in the period 
from 1910-20. 

In the teaching profession, the proportion 
of women in elementary and high school 
positions was the same in 1930 as in 1910 
(78 per cent). Among college teachers and 
presidents the proportion of women has stead- 
ily increased from 19 per cent in 1910 to 33 
per cent in 1930. Of the institutions ap- 
proved by the Association of American Uni- 
versities women constituted 1 per cent of 
the faculty in the men’s schools, 16 per cent 
in the coeducational schools, and 68.5 per 
cent in the women’s schools, in each case the 
proportion increasing inversely to the rank 
of the position. In the men’s schools 73 per 
cent of the women on the faculties were in 
the two lower ranks of assistant professor 
and instructor, while only 49 per cent of the 
men were in these ranks; in the coeducational 
schools 79 per cent of the women and 49 per 
cent of the men; and in the women’s schools 
59 per cent of the women and 36 per cent 
of the men. Of the 47 institutions for men 
there were 40 with no women on their fac- 
ulties and six with only 1 woman. Of the 36 
schools for women, there was but one whose 
faculty was composed entirely of women. 
The 143 coeducational institutions showed 
two with no women and two with one 
woman. 

The section on ‘‘The Earnings of Women” 
includes a quotation summarizing the situa- 
tion in college teaching in the land grant col- 
leges, from the report for 1930-31: 


“Women staff members receive a lower medial 
salary than men staff members in every academic 
rank, . . . The greatest discrepancy is found in 
the case of deans, women holding this rank be- 
ing paid a median salary $1,260 less than men. 
In both the rank of professor and associate pro- 
fessor the difference between the median salaries 
of the two sexes is fairly large, being $558 for 
professors and $402 for associate professors. Only 
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an insignificant difference exists between the me- 
dian salaries of men and women instructors.”” The 
medial salary for all men teachers in the land 
grant colleges, irrespective of rank, is $3,169, while 
that for women is $2,309. 


The discussion is not confined to women in 
gainful occupations outside the home; there 
are sections on women as voters and lobby- 
ists (also as office holders) ; and a section 
on women’s organizations in which the author 
sketches the history of women’s organizations 
in this country: 


Many organizations of women seem to have 
sprung up from a sense of a wrong to be righted, 
from the experiences connected with war, from a 
sense of educational, occupational or social need, 
or from some such special stimulus as was given 
by the Chicago World’s Fair. The process has been, 
in general, the organization of a small local group, 
then the federation of the local groups into dis- 
trict or state-wide organizations and centralization 
on a wider, possibly a national basis, then co- 
operation among national organizations and then a 
return to specialization in purpose. Women who 
work are inclined to ally themselves with others 
in their occupations, or with other groups of 
women who work. Women of leisure and educa- 
tion are likely to join with others to promote 
some special program. . . . First federation and 
centralization, then cooperation, and finally spe- 
cialization seems to be the changing emphasis in 
women’s Organizations. 


In the concluding paragraph the author 
points out the importance of considering her 
conclusions in connection with the material 
in other chapters of the two-volume report, 
especially the chapters on the family and 
labor: 


As long as women’s relation to industry is dis- 
cussed with that on “aliens, Mexicans, and Ne- 
groes,” all acknowledged to be seriously dis- 
advantaged groups, it is probably evident that in- 
dustry, or the occupational world, is not making 
full use of the variety of abilities and capacities 
possessed by women, and that some limitations 
which were characteristic of the position of women 
in the earlier order of family organization still 
persist. 
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CONGRESSIONAL STUDY OF 
RADIO URGED 


Radio is doing something to American 
life. That this something is entirely bad, no 
human being would attempt to say. But that 
certain evil influences in radio are entirely 
apparent, and that others are potential, no 
sane person can deny.—So runs the argument 
of the National Committee on Education in 
Radio, in proposing that Congress initiate a 
scientific, accurate, impartial, comprehensive 
study of radio, to determine whether there 
may not be some other system of radio broad- 
casting more suited to American ideals than 
the one now in vogue. 

In asking Congress to make a study of ra- 
dio, the committee points out that there is a 
tremendous amount of dissatisfaction with ra- 
dio broadcasting in this country, especially 
with advertising, and suggests that it is quite 
possible that some other means of support 
might be found which would encourage bet- 
ter programs. Further, with 94 per cent of 
the frequencies in the present broadcast band 
in the possession of commercial broadcasters, 
Congressional action seems called for, to safe- 
guard the interests of the several states in 
radio frequencies, and to see that the cause 
of education is not completely swept out of 
the radio picture. Another danger which de- 
mands study is the trend toward chain mo- 
nopolies—a danger which is very real in view 
of the influence of radio in control of public 
opinion. The committee points out that in 
European countries radio is being operated as 
a great educational and cultural instrument, 
whereas in the United States it is probably 
accurate to say that it is being operated for 
the purpose of dividends. 

Accordingly, the Committee urges the ne- 
cessity for a careful study on which to base 
a Congressional plan whereby a well-directed 
system of radio can be developed for the fu- 
ture, operated as a source of public service 
rather than of private profit. 
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LION AND LAMB? 

Well, we can’t help thinking of the Lion 
and the Lamb lying down together (hastily 
disclaiming any suggestion as to which is 
which) when we read in the New York 
Times (February 20) ‘Yale and Harvard to 
Give Joint Course.” It was something of a 
thrill when Yale and Vassar began to give 
plays together, a year or two ago, but never 
did we expect to see the Blue and the Crim- 
son so lovingly entwined. 

The experiment deals with a course of law 
in relation to business, and was jointly an- 
nounced on February 19 by the Yale School 
of Law and the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 


They declare that the interrelation of law and 
business has long been appreciated but that until 
now no systematic graduate training combining the 
two fields has been offered. They also say that 
the fact that the course involves work in two uni- 
versities adds to its interest... . The students will 
spend their first year at the Yale School of Law 
in New Haven, their second year at the Harvard 
School of Business Administration in Cambridge, 
and their final two years at the Yale Law School. 


The retiring President Lowell of Harvard 
says: ““To anyone who regards education as 
an experimental science this new departure 
cannot fail to be interesting for it is boldly 
and carefully designed.” President Angell of 
Yale said: “We shall watch the outcome of 
this important educational experiment with 
the greatest interest and sympathy. That our 
sister institution, Harvard, is to join with 
us in the project is a source of peculiar grati- 
fication.” 


CRUMBS, AT LEAST 

We are experiencing an ever deeper con- 
viction that life is not all cakes and ale, but 
as one culls the college news one finds that 
neither is it all the bitter tea of General De- 
pression. In the Vermont Alumni Weekly 
of January 11, we read that the university 
has fallen heir to two large trusts whose 
securities, at present value, amount nearly to 
a million dollars. Nine-tenths, according to 
the terms of the will, must be used to con- 
struct a memorial building to Senator Charles 
W. Waterman of Denver, Colorado (the 
donor), and his wife, Anna R. Waterman, 
for “such educational purposes as the Board 
of Trustees of said university may deter- 
mine.” The remaining tenth of the Fund is 
to be used for maintenance. Evidently de- 
tailed plans are not yet ready to be announced 
but the Weekly predicts ‘‘the finest educa- 
tional building in Northern New England.” 

Bennington College opened last September 
with an enrollment of eighty-seven students, 
occupying one unit of four dormitories, and 
construction of a similar group for the class 
entering in 1933 is now under way. In the 
Wellesley Alumnae Monthly's department 
(December number) “What Other Colleges 
are Doing” we find the news that Bennington 
is to divide its academic year into two terms 
of four months each, September to Christ- 
mas, and from Washington's Birthday 
through June, allowing a two months’ holiday 
in midwinter and midsummer. For that rigor- 
ous winter climate and enchanting summer 
climate the unusual calendar sounds sensible. 
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Vassar College has broken ground for a 
new building for physical education, named 
in honor of its distinguished alumna and 
present chairman of its Board of Trustees, 
Helen Kenyon Hall. The money for this is 
being raised slowly through the Alumnz 
Fund and individual gifts and college financ- 
ing, not descending in a sudden golden show- 
er, and the building is estimated to cost only 
about $400,000 complete at the present low 
price level, which, Vassar’s conservative 
trustees believe, is now on the ground floor, 
with higher prices ahead. Undoubtedly the 
workmen of Poughkeepsie will be even hap- 
pier than the students at this courageous de- 
cision to build at once. 

Washington University describes in its 
Alumni Bulletin for February, a new psycho- 
logical laboratory, with all sorts of intri- 
guing devices, such as a “‘lie detector,” which 
“records changes in a subject's breathing, 
blood pressure and pulse beat while he is talk- 
ing.” There is also an electric counter for 
tapping and similar operations of great rapid- 
ity, a color perception test designed to appre- 
hend color blindness; a spark chronoscope 
for working in time, rhythm and association ; 
a set of tuning forks, a sonometer, and an ac- 
coumeter for experiments in audition ; and an 
olfactometer for picking out anosmic indi- 
viduals—persons who lack the sense of smell. 
In addition to this equipment there will be 
a special library of psychological literature 
which will be one of the best in the United 
States. A close cooperation with the county 
schools has been established which will per- 
mit students enrolled in the course of men- 
tal testing to receive practical experience by 
visiting the various county schools and giving 
mental tests to the pupils. The papers will 
be graded and checked at the university and 
the scores sent back to the schools, where they 
will be an aid to the teachers in “any scho- 
lastic difficulty that may arise.” 

In the years which the locust hath eaten, 
and which we hope gave him indigestion, 
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the Culler of College News took no notice 
of new buildings—nothing short of Quad- 
rangles, that is—and gifts of single millions 
were mere tap drippings from the overflow- 
ing founts of public beneficence, but today 
such occurrences rate front page space with 
us. 


INDUSTRIAL STUDIES AT SMITH 


The Smith Quarterly for November, 1932, 
announces an anonymous gift to finance what 
is called the Smith College Council of In- 
dustrial Studies which is to record and study 
“the economic history which is being made 
and being lost in this neighborhood.” It is 
evident, says the Quarterly, that— 

New England is facing a special crisis within the 
national one. One of the questions which any ob- 
server must ask is why mills go south, or, in 
some cases, west. To get an answer more exact 


than the ‘‘wages and taxes” of general conversation 
is part of our aim. 


Miss Katharine Lumpkin, Ph.D. of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been appointed as- 
sistant director, and has undertaken the task 
of interesting business leaders in the Smith 
investigation. 


AN ALUMN COLLEGE 


Another Smith College item of interest is 
the announcement of President Neilson (see 
New York Times of February 18) that there 
will be an ““Alumnz College” at Smith, for 
five days immediately following commence- 
ment, which will study “Great Britain in 
the Twentieth Century.”” There will be three 
lectures daily and the usual time for “‘extra- 
curricular activities,’ and the alumnz will be 
housed on the campus. 


WELLESLEY’S INSTITUTE FOR 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 


In the New York Times educational page 
for February 19, we find an announcement 
that Wellesley will initiate, next July, an “In- 
stitute for Social Progress.” 
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It is proposed that annually some hundred and 
thirty men and women representing various trades 
and professions, including bankers, engineers, teach- 
ers, farmers, homemakers, and clerical and indus- 
trial workers, shall gather to discuss for two weeks 
under expert leadership some phase of the ques- 
tion: ‘““What are the fundamentals of a good social 
order and how can they be realized?” 


The Institute is the creation of Wellesley 
alumnz and will be the guest of the College 
—though of course there will be a moderate 
charge for board and tuition to cover actual 
expenses—and it will be governed by a board 
of alumnz, educators, and business men, who 
are interested in introducing into our business 
life “‘a new, more compelling and convincing 
social intelligence.” 


SERVICE 


We have spoken often in this department 
of the efforts of various colleges and univer- 
sities to be serviceable in these times of eco- 
nomic trouble. The whole matter has been 


made the subject of an investigation by the 
Federal Bureau of Education, whose findings 
are reviewed on this same meaty page of the 
Times from which we have already twice 
quoted. Without attempting to go into de- 
tails we may say that the results reflected great 
credit on our educational institutions. 


A UNIVERSITY OF PROFITABLE 
DEPRESSION 


The Alumne Recorder of the Pennsylvania 
College for Women (November, 1932) de- 
scribes what it calls the “University of Profit- 
able Depression.” It is the story of the estab- 
lishment of classes undertaking to do work 
of collegiate grade, in the small town of 
Natrona, Pennsylvania, with a total annual 
fee of three dollars for any or all courses. 
The idea originated with a Reverend Mr. 
Lutz, who felt concerned for the enforced 


idleness of the young people he saw who had 
graduated from high school and could neither 
go on to college nor find work to do, and 
were turning into “‘street-corner loafers, with 
desperate desires, despairing minds, nothing 
to fill the long empty hours.” It occurred to 
the pastor that it might be possible to “‘pro- 
vide means of scholastic continuation in the 
interim of hard times, of such high order that 
students would be prepared to pass examina- 
tions for advanced standing upon future 
entry at colleges of their choice.” Advertising 
his idea in the local newspaper he received 
six men and women as volunteer teachers, 
and on matriculation evening, in the base- 
ment of the church, sixty high school gradu- 
ates, college students, and even college gradu- 
ates, came to enroll. Courses were offered in 
algebra, analytical geometry, chemistry (labo- 
ratory work to be done in the high school), 
Bible, economics, German, French, and Eng- 
lish composition; and classes were scheduled 
to meet four mornings a week from eight- 
thirty until noon. There is a possibility that 
the State Department of Education will ac- 
cord credit for collegiate work to “Natrona 
College” even this year. The idea has spread 
to four other Pennsylvania towns already. 


A NEW HIGH-SCHOOL-COLLEGE UNIT 


The University of Chicago has established 
a new unit in its educational system—a Uni- 
versity High School. President Hutchins ex- 
plains this himself in the Times for February 
12: 


The high school has hitherto been an experi- 
mental school of the Department of Education. 
The college is a two-year unit devoted to general 
education. Under the recent action the college and 
the last two years of high school are united as 
to organization, administration, and curriculum. 
The dean of the college becomes responsible for 
the administration of the entire four years. 

ELIZABETH ELLIOTT WELLINGTON 
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In this department new books are listed for those who wish to follow intellectual interests awakened 
in college, or venture into new fields. The contributors are: anthropology, Gladys Reichard, Barnard 
College; archaeology, Gisela M. A. Richter, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; astronomy, Caro- 
line E. Furness, Vassar College; botany, Charlotte Elliott, U. S. Department of Agriculture; chemistry, 
Emma P. Carr, Mt. Holyoke College; education, general, Esther Crane, Goucher College; adult education 
and child development, Harriet Ahlers Houdlette, A.A.U.W. Educational Office; collegiate and secondary 
education and vocational guidance, Frances V. Speek, A.A.U.W. Educational Office; economics, Clara 
M. Beyer, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor; general science, Eleanor Boone, Mills College; 
geology, Florence Bascom, U. S. Geological Survey; Aistory, Marguerite McKee, Wells College; home 
economics, Helen Atwater, Journal of Home Economics ; international relations, Anne Hartwell Johnstone, 
acting secretary to the Committee on International Relations, A.A.U.W.; mental hygiene, Esther Richards, 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; philosophy and religion, Gertrude 
C. Bussey, Goucher College; physics, Gladys Anslow, Smith College; political science, Jane Perry 
Clark, Barnard College; psychology, Buford Johnson, Johns Hopkins University; sociology, Mabel EI- 
liott, University of Kansas; zoology, Mary E. Pinney, Milwaukee-Downer College. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Greek Sculpture and Painting, to the End of the 
Hellenistic Period. By J. D. BeazLey and 
BERNARD ASHMOLE. Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1932. Pp. 107. $3.25. 
This is a reprint of the chapters on Greek art 

in the Cambridge ancient history, bound in con- 

venient form and abundantly illustrated. It is a 

history of the two arts written with authority and 


astronomers of today. The author treats our knowl- 
edge of the structure of the universe from the 
standpoint of its evolution, beginning with the 
ancient philosophers. He shows how the leading 
principles and points of view at different impor- 
tant epochs each developed from the one preced- 
ing it. Great thinkers, he states, have at all times 
sought to find unity in the universe. He believes 
that for long periods of time science develops 


insight. 


Caravan Cities. By M. Rostovtzerr. Translated by 
D. and T. TaLsor Rice. Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford, England, 1932. Pp. 232. $4.50. 

This volume gives an account of the ancient 
cities of Petra, Jerash, Palmyra, and Dura, in which 
their peculiar character as caravan cities is vividly 
brought out. There is also an historical survey 
of the caravan trade. It makes dramatic reading. 


ASTRONOMY 


Kosmos. By W. ve Sitrer. Harvard University 

Press, Cambridge, 1932. Pp. 138. $1.75. 

This interesting and valuable book comprises 
the material of the Lowell lectures delivered in 
Boston in 1931 by the director of the astronomical 
observatory in Leiden, who is one of the foremost 


slowly, but at certain definite epochs an unusual 
improvement in the technical means of observation 
has resulted in a great forward movement of 
thought. The final chapter summarizes the work 
which has been accomplished since the announce- 
ment of the principle of relativity sixteen years 
ago, touching upon most of the topics which are 
of living interest today, from the point of view 
of both the mathematician and the observing as- 
tronomer. The book is so logically developed that 
it can be followed without much difficulty. 


BOTANY 


Western American Alpines. By Ina N. GABRIEL- 
son. Macmillan Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 271. 
$3.50. 

This beautifully illustrated book concerns itself 
with “true alpines, rock and desert species and 
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woodlanders dwarf enough to be valuable in rock 
gardens” and will bring to enthusiastic gardeners 
a realization of the variety and beauty of the alpine 
flora of the Rockies and Cascades. 

There is a chapter on “The Land of the Al- 
pines” and another on “Growing of Western Al- 
pines” but most of the book is made up of de- 
scriptions of the plants, illustrated with many fine 
photographs. This is a book which will interest 
travelers as well as gardeners and flower lovers. 


CHEMISTRY 


Marvels of Modern Chemistry. By B. L. CLARKE. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1932. Pp. 374. 
$3.00. 


This book is based on Ellwood Hendrick’s 
Everyman’s Chemistry and is an interesting and 
informative presentation for the non-scientific reader 
of the progress of chemistry in recent times. It 
gives an introduction to the principles of chemistry 
together with a brief discussion of a number of 
important industrial applications. 


Our Mineral Civilization. By THoMAS T. READ. 
Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1932. Pp. 
165. $1.00. 


This is the seventh volume in the Century of 
Progress series and tells of the origin, uses, and 
importance of minerals. Under the term minerals 
are included fuels and the non-metallic minerals 
as well as metals. The author stresses the enormous 
multiplication of man’s capacity to do new work 
and to increase the output of his work through 
the use of minerals. It is a fascinating story pre- 
sented in a novel and most readable way. 


ECONOMICS 


A New Deal. By Stuart CHase. Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1932. Pp. 257. $2.00. 


In vivid and sparkling style the author “builds 
up the history of economic systems of the past and 
links them” to that of today. He analyzes the pres- 
ent dilemma and points out the road we should 


take to recovery—''the drastic and progressive re- 


vision of the economic structure avoiding an utter 
break with the past.” This is considered by many 
the best book on the economic crisis. 


Inheritance. By PHyLLIs BENTLEY. Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1932. Pp. 592. $2.50. 
A labor novel rich in comment upon industrial 
life and the relationship between men who work 
and men who manage, and withal of real dra- 
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matic quality. The author knows the material with 
which she deals—the textile industry and the 
people who work in it—and handles it with com- 
petency and justice. 


What is Technocracy? By ALLEN RAYMOND and 
WHITTLESEY House. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1932. Pp. 180. $1.50. 


The most complete of the analyses of technoc- 
racy—the set of theories which swept the country 
like wild fire and died out with about equal ra- 
pidity. This volume gives the background of the 
leading technocrats, the theories advanced, and 
the reasons why technocracy cannot function. 


American Family Laws. By CHESTER G. VERNIER. 
Vol. 1, Introductory Survey and Marriage. 1931, 
Pp. 305. $5.00. Vol. Il, Divorce and Separation. 
1932. Pp. 523. $5.00. Stanford University Press. 


The first two volumes of a series of five to 
comprise a comparative survey of the family laws 
of the states and territories. Each volume is in the 
“nature of a commentary, a digest, an annotation, 
and a book of reference.” This valuable work is of 
particular value to lawyers, legislators, teachers, and 
social workers—in fact any worker in the field of 
domestic relations. It should have a wide use. 


EDUCATION 
GENERAL 


Education and the Social Crisis. By WiL.1AM 
HEARD KILPATRICK. Liveright, New York, 1932. 
Pp. 85. $1.25. 


Professor Kilpatrick analyzes our present eco- 
nomic, industrial, and political difficulties, calls 
attention to the need for social planning, and shows 
how national planning boards might operate on 
his familiar principle of shared search. He out- 
lines a program of education for youths and adults 
which would lead them to study our social order 
seriously, to criticize in the light of the common 
good any existing or proposed institutions, to ex- 
pect social change, and to seek to envisage a de- 
fensible social program. 


Radio and Education. Edited by LEVERING Tyson. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931. Pp. 
264. $3.00. 

This book contains the proceedings of the first 
assembly of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, 1931. Of especial interest is 
the account of the “Ohio School of the Air,”” which 
had at the time of the report an audience of 
360,000 boys and girls, with the classroom teach- 
ers cooperating with the teacher at the microphone. 
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Lives in the Making, Aims and Ways of Character 
Building. By HENRY NEWMANN. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 351. $3.00. 


In discussing the problem of character building 
Newmann not only shows how homes and schools 
can cooperate to bring out the best qualities in 
young people, but also points out how often they 
are powerless to do this without the help of col- 
lective action by the community. He tells of the 
help which the psychiatrist can give by explain- 
ing the child to himself as well as by explaining 
him to his parents and teachers, and shows what 
specific school subjects, such as literature, art, so- 
cial studies, and the natural sciences, can do to- 
ward the formation of character. 


Education as Guidance. By JOHN M. BREWER. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 668. $2.75. 


This is one of the important new books, written 
by a leader in the field. Dr. Brewer attempts to 
discover, as he says, “what education might be- 
come if boys and girls were taught the practice and 
theory of right living, and if such a program of 
study should gradually supplant most of the pres- 
ent subjects of instruction.’’ All who are thought- 
fully interested in education will find this a signifi- 
cant book. 


MARRIAGE 


Marriage. By EARNEST R. Groves. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York, 1933. Pp. 552. $3.50. 


Although in form a text book, Dr. Groves’ in- 
teresting style and appreciation of human prob- 
lems make his discussions suitable for the gen- 
eral reader as well as for class use. In the words 
of the author, the book “attempts to interpret 
marriage as a human experience in such a way 
as to bring to the student insight and a familiarity 
with the resources that science has given for deal- 
ing with marriage problems.” 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
The University in a Changing World. A Sym- 
posium. Edited by WALTER M. KoTSCHNIG and 
ELINED Prys. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1932. Pp. 224. $2.50. 


Representatives of the various countries here 
describe the universities—their underlying ideas 
and their methods—in France, Germany, Great 
Britain, the United States, Italy, and Soviet Russia. 
There is a concluding chapter on the conception 
of a Catholic university. The need for this study 
became evident as a result of the conferences of 
the International Student Service. 
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Provision for the Individual in College Education. 
Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions, 1932. Edited by 
WILLIAM S. Gray. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1932. Pp. 262. $2.00. 


These papers provide an illuminating picture of 
changes in higher institutions. They are grouped 
under the topics: basic facts and assumptions; cur- 
riculum provisions for individualizing instruction; 
adapting specific courses and types of training to 
individual needs; health, living conditions, and 
financial aid in relation to the individual; athletics, 
extra-curriculum activities, and religious experi- 
ences. 


Salaries and the Cost of Living in Twenty-Seven 
State Universities and Colleges, 1913-1932. By 
VivA BooTHE. Ohio State University Press, Co- 
lumbus, 1932. Pp. 158. $1.75. 


This very thorough study gives timely informa- 
tion with respect to the trend of university salaries 
and cost of living over a number of years, by ranks 
of instruction, and data for a single year on the 
salaries, the income from supplementary sources, 
and the expenditures of 802 faculty members. 


GUIDANCE 


The Girl and Her Future. By HELEN HOERLE. 
Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, New York, 
1932. Pp. 356. $2.00. 


This book will help the high school and col- 
lege girl find her vocational place in the world. 
It describes conditions in a variety of occupations, 
many of them rather unusual, and encourages the 
reader to seek further detailed information. The 
author interviewed outstanding women in each 
vocation; she lists the names and occupations of 
eighty-one women who contributed material. 


Essential Preparation for College. By LuELia 
CoLE PressEY and SipNEY L. Pressey. Ray 
Long & Richard R. Smith, New York, 1932. 
Pp. 59. 35 cents. 


The authors present in this exceptionally at- 
tractive and effective booklet, based on careful re- 
search, a list of the most important skills and 
items of information in the several subject fields 
with which a student should be armed before at- 
tempting college work. Used with the companion 
manual, Students’ Guide to Efficient Study (35 
cents from the same publisher), the booklet is 
highly recommended to educational guidance coun- 


selors as material to be put in the hands of high 
school students. 
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THE CHILD 


The Parent and the Happy Child. By Lorine Pru- 
ETTE. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 
290. $2.00. 


The author analyzes parenthood as a profession 
chiefly concerned with the development of happy 
children who will grow into well adjusted adults. 
The three main sections of the book include The 
Psychology of Family Life, Psychology of Child 
Development, and The Parent Looks at Himself. 


Our Children. By DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER 
and SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG. Prepared 
and sponsored by the Child Study Association 
of America. Viking Press, New York, 1932. 
Pp. 348. $2.75. 


This handbook for parents gives the most recent 
authoritative points of view on the child’s growth 
and development, with emphasis upon heredity, 
the chemistry of growth, goals of positive health, 
and attitudes toward health. The remaining con- 
siderations, chiefly psychological, are dealt with 
under these headings: The Child at Home, The 
Child at School, and The Child in the Outside 
World. 


Nursery Schools: Their Development and Current 
Practices in the United States. By Mary Das- 
NEY Davis and RowNA HANSEN. United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., Bulletin, 1932, No. 9. Pp. 
92. 15 cents. 


A description of the nursery school movement 
in the decade 1920-30, this excellent pamphlet in- 
cludes sections on objectives, parent participation 
in nursery schools, a survey of the organization 
and operation of 203 nursery schools, and a de- 
scription of five representative schools in detail. 
The pamphlet provides an excellent résumé both 
for the parent and for the educator. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Anton Van Leeuwenhoek. By CLIFFORD DOBELL. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 
442. $7.50. 

The great Dutch scientist is known to many as 
the first man to invent and use the microscope, and 
it is because of this that his life will be read with 
interest by many of us. Dobell is recognized as the 
foremost authority in the world on the work of 
Leeuwenhoek. According to Paul de Kruif, he has 
written “serious science and history and a simple 
and thrilling narrative as well.” Recommended to 
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those who enjoy biography as well as those who are 
interested in any field of life science. 


GEOLOGY 


The Mysterious Universe. By SIR JAMES JEANS. 
Newly revised edition. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1932. Pp. 189. $1.00. 


Is this romance or is it science? With Sir James 
to vouch for it we must believe that it is the 
latter, and that from science is lifted at last the 
curse of mechanism. This modern physics gives 
to the universe that flexibility, that unpredictable- 
ness, that scope to the imagination, which most 
of us give up with reluctance and only under com- 
pulsion, and perhaps not then. These most recent 
conclusions, set forth with candor and clarity by 
Sir James, though happily neither final nor com- 
plete, are something everyone should know and 
wrestle with while forming and reforming a con- 
ception of the universe and of life, be he idealist 
or scientist, poet or practical man. [This book was 
also noted under Astronomy in June, 1932, and 
an earlier edition under Physics in April, 1932.— 
Epiror’s Norte.] 


Alpine Zone of Mt. Washington Range. By ERNST 
ANTEVS. Privately printed; order from Bertha 
B. Smith, 28 Beacon Avenue, Auburn, Maine, 
1932. Pp. 118. $2.00. 


This semipopular exposition of a New England 
alpine region by an expert glacialist should be 
accessible to every member of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club who walks with open eyes. Evi- 
dence for the overriding by the continental ice 
sheet of the highest peaks of the Presidential Range 
is described and pictured: striae, sheepbacks, 
perched boulders, and erratics. Whether the ice 
sheet also overrode the Adirondack Mountains is 
still a debatable question that calls for decisive 
evidence. Herein may be found an incentive for 
mountain-climbing even more stimulating than 
mountain views. The stone meshes, which are so 
striking a feature of high altitudes and yet so 
easily unseen by the casual visitor to alpine zones 
receive the attention which they merit. 


HISTORY 


A Short History of the British Working Class 
Movement, 1789-1927. By G. D. H. Coe. Allen 
& Unwin, London, 1932. Pp. 657. 12s. 6d. 
Under this title the author has brought together 

the results of the best work that has been done 

on various aspects of the subject, such as trade 
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unions, the cooperative movement, and the political 
party. The book is one which, as Mr. Cole points 
out, should be of especial interest to the American 
reader for “Labor in America is, on the whole, 
moving along the road Labor in Europe has trodden 
already.” 


The Soul of America. By ARTHUR HOBSON QUINN. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
1932. Pp. 261. $3.00. 


Professor Quinn approaches his study of Ameri- 
can thought and American literature, which cul- 
minates in a category of seven qualities character- 
istic of the American soul, with the point of view 
that because a thing is American and democratic 
it is basically admirable; rather than, like most 
modern critics of America, that it is good in spite 
of the blight of Puritan tradition and the essen- 
tial limitation of being American and democratic. 
The contribution of the book lies in the occasional 
personal anecdotes and a few quotations from un- 
published letters. 


A Frontier Lady: Recollections of the Gold Rush 
and Early California. With a foreword by 
KATHARINE Royce. Edited by RALPH HENRY 
GABRIEL. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1932. Pp. 144. $2.00. 


Mrs. Royce, the mother of Professor Josiah 
Royce of Harvard, traveled to California in a cov- 
ered wagon in 1849. Her account of the journey 
has the suspense of many vivid incidents and her 
picture of life in California is rich in personal and 
realistic detail. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Housing America. By the editors of Fortune. Har- 
court Brace & Co., New York. 1932. Pp. 159. 
$2.00. 


In this vividly written, strikingly illustrated vol- 
ume, a mass of widely scattered information has 
been assembled and boiled down for the benefit 
of the ordinary citizen. Part One, “The Facts: 
Housing as It Is,” will destroy any complacency he 
may have regarding the housing now available to 
lower-income or even moderate-income groups in 
the United States; and Part Two, ‘‘The Future: 
Housing as It Will Be,’ will probably surprise 
him by its optimistic description of progress which 
has already been made in mass-production methods 
for providing satisfactory low-cost houses—indus- 
try’s answer to what is described as ‘“‘perhaps the 
greatest single commercial opportunity of the age.” 
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Chicago Families. A Study of Unpublished Census 
Data. By Day Monroe. University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. Pp. 344. $3.00. 


The facts here assembled from unpublished fig- 
ures collected in the United States Census of 1920 
show the make-up of families in Chicago, every 
thirtieth family from the records being included in 
the tabulations. The resulting picture is quite differ- 
ent from the one presented by the so-called “‘cen- 
sus family,” and brings home the necessity for ob- 
taining such information on a nation-wide scale if 
we are to have a valid statistical basis for social 
theorizing and welfare work. The study was made 
possible by financial contributions from the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and the Social 
Science Research Committee of the University of 
Chicago. 


Changes in Family Life. By Sir WiLiaM Beve- 
RIDGE and OrnHers. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London, 1932. Pp. 160. 3s. 6d. 

A series of seven radio programs given by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation last spring, to- 
gether with an informal account of the accompany- 
ing attempt to collect information on significant 
changes in family life by means of questionnaires to 
be filled in by listening families willing to take that 
trouble. Sir William Beveridge, head of the London 
School of Economics, was chairman of the com- 
mittee that prepared the “family form,” and the 
principal radio speaker. He and the well-known 
leaders in special fields of the subject who cooper- 
ated with him give clear, middle-of-the-road dis- 
cussions of such topics as ‘The Family and the 
Population Question,” ‘Nature and Nurture,” “The 
Economics of Family Life.” 

The demand for the forms was so large that 
an edition of 50,000 was required, and when the 
book went to press a few wecks after the last talk, 
8,000 had already been received back and were un- 
expectedly well filled out, although the questions 
could not be easily or quickly answered. The Lon- 
don School of Economics had undertaken the tabu- 
lation and interpretation. 


About Foods and Markets. A Teachers’ Handbook 
and Consumers’ Guide. By ARTHUR E. AL- 
BRECHT. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 1932. 
Pp. 175. $2.00. 

Although this book presents hardly more than a 
skeleton of its subject, it gives a clear analysis of 
the factors in food marketing that concern the or- 
dinary consumer and a wealth of references to 
sources of further information, and hence should be 
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helpful to any student of household purchasing. It 
is based on the author’s long experience as direc- 
tor of the New York City Office of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets, and as lec- 
turer at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Art in Every Day Life. By HARRIET GOLDSTEIN 
and VETTA GOLDSTEIN. Revised edition. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 527. $3.00. 


A new and enlarged edition of a book which 
is written from the point of view of the person of 
moderate means and simple tastes, and which is 
widely used by teachers and home-makers because 
of its clear, sensible, practical discussions and ap- 
plications of esthetic principles to dress and home 
interiors. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Modern Foreign Exchange, an Elementary Treatise 
for the Lay Reader. By FRANKLIN ESCHER. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 223. $2.00. 


After a necessary discussion of the technical 
means of international exchange this book takes up 
various problems definitely related to present world 
economic conditions. Chapters are devoted to the 
interrelation of exchange rates, to the exchange 
market in New York, to inter-government debts, 
government control of exchange rates by tariffs, et 
cetera, and the gold standard. 


Japanese Government and Politics. By HAro.p S. 
QuiGLEY. Century Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 
442. 

This is the first comprehensive account of the 
modern Japanese government. Beginning with an 
historical survey of the change from feudalism to 
the modern state, there follow discussions of the 
various government institutions. A particularly en- 
lightening chapter deals with political parties. 
Primarily a textbook, Professor Quigley’s book is 
an excellent objective study of a government now 
thrown in relief by world events. 


PAMPHLETS 
Intergovernmental Debts, February 1933. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 44 Portland 
St., New York. Pp. 140. 5 cents. 


An International Conciliation publication which 
contains current articles by leading authorities on 
the war debt situation and texts of recent official 
documents relating to the war debt problem. 


The United States and the War Debts. By BEATRICE 
PirNey LAMB, National League of Women 
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Voters, 532 17th St., Washington, D.C., Feb- 
ruary 1933. Pp. 27. 15 cents. 


A pamphlet prepared for the use of study 
groups, presenting the origin and history of the 
war debts and reparations down to the present date. 


Disarmament in 1932. The Year-Book of the Dis- 
armament Information Committee, 3, Rue Bu- 
tini, Geneva. Pp. 48. 50 centimes. 


This publication was recommended by the Dis- 
armament Committee of Women’s International 
Organizations as ‘‘an invaluable review of the Dis- 
armament Conference during the year 1932.” 


PHYSICS 


A History of Experimental Physics. By CARL TRUE- 
BLOOD CHASE. Van Nostrand Co., New York, 
1932. Pp. 195. $2.25. 


This book fulfills a long-felt need by providing 
a historical survey of the experimental develop- 
ment of physics, most of which has occurred dur- 
ing the last three hundred years, starting with 
the work of Galileo. The text covers all the prin- 
cipal fields of physics, including the latest develop- 
ments in radiation and electron phenomena. 


W here is Science Going? By MAx PLANCK. W. W. 
Norton & Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 224. $2.75. 
Opening with a prologue by Albert Einstein and 

ending with an epilogue in the form of a Socratic 

dialogue between Planck, Einstein, and the trans- 
lator, James Murphy, the structure of this book is 
unique. Planck, who ranks with Einstein among 
the world’s greatest physicists, wrote the body of 
the book, which includes a summary of the achieve- 
ments of physics during the last fifty years and 

a discussion of the philosophical problem that is 

challenging physicists today, namely the conflict be- 

tween the theories of causation and of free will. 

Planck gives the answer of science to this problem. 

This book will prove stimulating reading to anyone 

conversant with modern scientific thought. 


Electrons and Waves. By H. STANLEY ALLEN. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 236. $2.50. 
An introduction to atomic physics, written for 

the layman who wishes a clear and concise state- 

ment of the experiments and arguments which are 
the basis of modern theories of physics. The au- 
thor gives an excellent account of the dual nature 
of the electron and of radiation, of relativity in- 
cluding general relativity, of radioactivity, and of 
the structure of the atom. Frequent quotations 
from original articles, together with many beauti- 
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ful illustrations, add to the clarity of this outstand- 
ing book, which is concluded by a brief summary 
of the present outlook in physics. 


An Outline of Atomic Physics. By OSwaLp H. 
BLACKWOOD, ELMER HUTCHISSON, THOMAS H. 
Oscoop, ARTHUR E. RUARK, WILFRED N. ST. 
PETER, GEORGE A. Scott, and ARCHIE G. 
WorTHING. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
1933. Pp. 348. $3.50. 

The material of this book is the basis of lec- 
tures given by the authors to general students at 
the University of Pittsburgh, who have completed 
one year of physics. Any reader so equipped will 
find it more satisfying than the recent purely de- 
scriptive books. It contains discussions of the im- 
portant experimental discoveries and theories which 
deal with atomic phenomena and throw light on 
the structure of the nucleus and electron, and their 
behavior. The book closes with interesting treat- 
ments of the relativity theory and of astrophysics, 
that branch of physics which studies and interprets 
stellar phenomena. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


War Debts and World Prosperity. By HAROLD G. 
MOULTON and Leo PAsvo.tsky. Century Co., 
New York, 1932. Published for the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.C. Pp. 487. $3.00. 


This excellent and well-written volume should 
have wide circulation among those interested in 
government, international affairs, and economics. 
The authors trace the history of many of the debts 
in which some twenty-eight countries have been 
involved, and show how the tariff, immigration, 
and banking policies of the United States have been 
at variance with our insistence on debt payment. 
The volume concludes that ““A complete obliteration 
of all reparations and war debt obligations would 
promote rather than retard world economic pros- 
perity.” 


Government and Society. By C. E. MERRIAM, in 
Recent Social Trends in the United States, Re- 
port of the President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1933. Two volumes, Pp. xcv and 1568. 
$10.00. 


Not least in importance among the numerous 
reports in these volumes is this section, wherein 
the author clearly visualizes the outstanding fact 
in the recent development of American government 
as ‘the rapid extension of governmental activities 
and costs on the one hand and on the other the 
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relatively slight change in governmental units, or- 
ganization, methods and personnel.” The author 
concludes that no theory or practice has yet showed 
us the way to deal with the new place of gov- 
ernment in society and that the future calls for 
experimentation in the fields of social control in 
relation to government. 


Farewell to Reform: A History of the Rise, Life 
and Decay of the Progressive Mind in America. 
By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN. Liveright, New York, 
1932. Pp. 333. $3.00. 

This is an illuminating and comprehensive popu- 
lar appraisal of the reform movements in the 
United States with emphasis on the literary as well 
as the purely political side of the story. The author 
is a clear-headed representative of that younger 
generation which has lost faith in reform move- 
ments for “good government” and can see no al- 
ternatives but cynicism or revolution. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Child Psychology. By BurorD JOHNSON. Charles 
C Thomas, Baltimore, 1932. Pp. 439. $4.00. 
Because it includes summaries of many of the 

recent experimental studies in child development 
and weaves them together to give a related pic- 
ture of the child, parents and teachers will find 
this is a valuable reference volume, even though it 
is planned as a college text. Of particular interest 
to parents are the sections on periods of growth, 
learning, locomotion, speech, and social behavior 
and personality.’ 


Twenty-Five Years. The Vineland Laboratory. By 
E. A. Do... The Training School, Vineland, 
N.J. 1932. Pp. 135. $2.00. 


A commemoration volume giving a brief review 
of work done at this training school for mental de- 
fectives. The book includes a statement of research 
opportunities at this institution and a list of their 
publications. 


Mental Deficiency Due to Birth Injuries. By E. A. 
Do.i, W. M. PHELPs, and R. T. MELCHER. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 303. 
$4.50. 


A study from the Vineland Training School for 
mental defectives analyzing birth and developmental 
histories in relation to anthropometric and mental 
measurements and to the effects of physical therapy. 
A survey of the literature on birth injuries is 
given. The question of mental deficiency as caused 


1 Annotation by EstHER MCGINNIS, Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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by birth injuries receives major consideration, with 
a discussion of predisposing factors that accentuate 
the effect of birth injuries upon mental develop- 
ment. Case studies and a discussion of methods 
employed in therapy contribute to the understand- 
ing of the problems involved in ameliorating a 
child’s handicaps from birth injuries. 


Habits, Their Making and Unmaking. By KNIGHT 
DuNLAP. Liveright, New York, 1932. Pp. 326. 
$3.00. 


This analysis of the interrelation of the forma- 
tion of habits and of the breaking of habits in- 
dudes an organization of the results from experi- 
mental studies of learning, with an interpretation 
that not only questions but negates many principles 
of learning that have long been accepted. The dis- 
cussion of the process in learning is followed by 
the analysis of conditions of efficient learning, in- 
dluding the problems of remembering and for- 
getting. In the final chapters, emphasis is given 
to the applications of the principles of learning, 
as re-formulated, to problems of personal and 
social adjustments. 

In the procedure suggested for the breaking of 
specific bad habits the author proposes the prin- 
ciple of voluntary initiation of a bad habit as op- 
posed to involuntary action. The voluntary ini- 
tiation must be based upon the learner’s conception 
of the desired end of not doing the undesirable 
act and his desire to learn how not to do it. Un- 
der such conditions it is claimed that negative 
practice or practice in the bad habit tends to abol- 
ish it. The theory as analyzed is not that mere 
performance of the bad habit will break it but that 
performance under new conditions in which the 
ideas about the habit are changed will be more 
efficient in breaking the habit than attempts di- 
tected toward refraining from the performance. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Leisure in the Modern World. By C. DELISLE 
Burns. Century Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 302. 
$2.50. 


Into this altogether subtle book Burns brings 
something of the philosophy of “‘being’’ and the 
joy of contemplation as one of the possibilities 
which our new leisure affords. Not only does man 
have an escape from the stifling externalism which 
has condoned work for its own sake, but a new 
vista of perceptive experiences awaits him. A brief 
résumé cannot summarize adequately the challenge 
of Burns’s philosophy. 
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Immigrant Gifts to American Life. By ALLEN H. 
EaTon. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1932. Pp. 185. $3.00. 


This book makes vivid the contribution of Eu- 
ropean art and peasant craft to American culture. 
The material itself is chiefly related to several 
special exhibitions held in Eastern cities in which 
various handicrafts were displayed. Frequently a 
program of folk songs and dances was held in 
connection with the exhibit. As a result of this 
experiment in aesthetics a common understanding 
and greater sympathy between the foreign-born and 
the native groups were created. The book is beau- 
tifully illustrated with photographs and colored en- 
gravings. 


The Taxi-Dance Hall. By Pau G. Cressey. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1932. Pp. 300. $3.00. 


The taxi-dance hall as means of providing some 
sort of meeting place for the sexes is a product of 
our modern culture. Here the young man far from 
home, the Oriental whose contacts are delimited 
by race, the tired business man, the widower, come, 
often out of sheer loneliness, to meet and dance 
with attractive young women for a dime a dance. 
The taxi-dance hall seems to possess a valid func- 
tion—although frequently considered a “den of 
iniquity.” There can be no question that there are 
attendant dangers of sex exploitation, and other 
problems of moral nature. 


ZOOLOGY 


In My Zoo. By Paut Erpper, photos by HULDA 
WALTHER. Viking Press, New York, 1932. Pp. 
204. $2.50. 


The author in his travels the world over has 
had rare and interesting experiences with animals 
and his intimate knowledge of their natures and 
habits vivifies the narrative. The illustrator has 
caught the subjects in unusual but characteristic 
poses. 


The Scientific Basis of Evolution. By THOMAS 
HuntT Morcan. W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York, 1932. Pp. 279. $3.50. 


This book calls a halt on all evolutionary doc- 
trines that are speculative and verge on meta- 
physics. It presents the facts provided by experi- 
ment and observation and marks distinctly the 
limits which these facts impose upon our theories. 
Thus insistence is placed upon the idea that the 
science of evolution can and should be viewed in 
the same light as the more exact sciences. 
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The Causes of Evolution. By J. B. S. HALDANE. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1932. Pp. 234. 
$2.50. 

It is a pleasant experience to find a book on a 
scientific subject written for the non-specialist in 
such a delightful literary style as this without re- 
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sort to slang or similar picturesque phrasing. One 
critic calls it “glistening prose.” An elementary 
knowledge of genetics is essential for a full appre- 
ciation of the book, but it contains many en- 
tertaining ideas which any 


thoughtful reader 


will enjoy. 


MISCELLANY 


Vitalizing History—In 1926 the History Ref- 
erence Council was formed by a small group of 
schools in Boston for the purpose of securing 
source material concerning the everyday life of 
the people of different ages and countries, to be 
used to vitalize the study of history. This mate- 
rial is now issued in the form of bulletins which 
are mailed at intervals throughout the year. The 
bulletins cover a wide range of subjects, includ- 
ing early American history, and deal always with 
some vital phase of life. Among the subjects listed 
for this year are the Loyalists in America, fron- 
tier letters showing motives for the western move- 
ment, and songs of lumbermen; city life in Venice; 
the mediaeval care of the sick, and Norman archi- 
tecture in England. Membership in the Council, 
which carries with it receipt of the bulletins, may 
be by schools or individuals, and may be obtained 
from the History Reference Council, 14 Kirkland 
Place, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Family Food Budgets.— A guide for planning 
adequate diets at a minimum cost, designed espe- 
cially for the use of relief agencies, has been 
worked out by the Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, and the Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Suggested market orders are given for fami- 
lies of different make-up, and these have been 
planned both for adequate diets and for emergency 
diets containing only the “irreducible amounts” 
of protective and other foods. The Bureau of Home 
Economics is also still able to supply the leaflet, 
Getting the Most for Your Money, a popular pres- 
entation of facts about the foods the body needs 
and how to supply the essentials at lowest cost 
which has proved very useful to housewives. Both 
leaflets are issued gratis. 


Bird Study Material.—The National Associa- 


tion of Audubon Societies this year renews its gen- 
erous offer to school groups of colored pictures 
and descriptive leaflets for bird study, at a very 
small fee. A new set of material is available for 
those who have previously been members of groups. 


Details of the offer may be secured from the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon 1775 
Broadway, New York City. 


Societies, 


A Bibliography on Family Relationships.— 
A comprehensive Bibliography on Family Rela- 
tionships, compiled by Flora M. Thurston, has 
been issued by the National Council on Parent 
Education (20 East 42nd Street, New York City). 
The titles—more than 1,600 in number—are drawn 
from the fields of education, social work, psychi- 
atry, sociology, child development, home economics, 
law, and fiction, covering the period from 1928 
to 1932. The first section lists background mate- 
rial useful in understandihg the family; the re- 
mainder deals with the various aspects of family 
relationships. A number of the headings relate to 
education, and there is a section listing fiction which 
presents problems in family relationships. To the 
general public the price of the Bybliography is 
$2.00; to individuals affiliated with the Council, 
$1.50. 


Illustrated Lecture on Child Labor.—The 
National Child Labor Committee has prepared a 
lecture on child labor illustrated with forty lantern 
slides, suitable for presentation before church 
groups, women’s clubs, and high school and col- 
lege students. The lecture and slides will be loaned 
for $2.00 and return postage. Applications should 
state the exact date on which they are to be used 
and the address to which they are to be sent. Ad- 
dress the National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Publications of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion.—Findings of the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education are being issued by the Federal Of- 
fice of Education in a series of twenty-eight mono- 
graphs. Announcement of the publication and price 
of the various monographs as they are issued will 
appear in School Life, official journal of the Office 
of Education. Monographs may be purchased sepa- 
rately or orders may now be placed with the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
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Office, Washington, D.C., for the complete set of 
twenty-eight monographs costing $3.80, and the 
monographs will be mailed as they come from the 
press. Check or money order should accompany 
the order. 

A Bibliography of School Finance, 1923-31 
(Bulletin 1932 No. 15), prepared for the National 
Survey of School Finance, offers a valuable guide to 
school finance studies and writings. (Price, 20 
cents, from the Superintendent of Documents, as 
above. ) 
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Report of the Conference on the Crisis in 
Education.—A report has been issued of the Pro- 
ceedings of the President’s Conference on the Crisis 
in Education, held in Washington January 5-6. The 
publication includes the statements presented by 
the five organizations cooperating in arranging the 
conference, the complete reports of the sub-com- 
mittees, and some of the significant documents pre- 
sented to the conference. The report may be secured, 
for 25 cents, from the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
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Paul Douglas, professor of political 
economy at the University of Chicago, is well 
known for his writings in the field of eco- 
nomics. 


Judith Clark will be remembered as au- 
thor of the article in the JouRNAL for April, 
1931, “Education at the College Level for 
Marriage, Parenthood; and Family Life,” 
which was based on studies made by Miss 
Clark for the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. Her article in 
this number was suggested by the recent 
“popular vote” taken by one of the women’s 
magazines to name the twelve greatest women 
of America. 


In this number of the JOURNAL, two of 
the participants in the President’s Conference 
on the Crisis in Education set forth their more 
or less opposing views. H. J. Miller, sec- 
retary of the Taxpayers Association, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, speaks for the overburdened 
taxpayer; and William R. Barry, superin- 


tendent of schools at Ware, Massachusetts, 
presents the school man’s view. 


It was natural to turn to Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt when we were seeking an exposi- 
tion of what the college can do to foster the 
international mind, since Dr. Reinhardt is 
both chairman of the American Association 
of University Women’s national Committee 
on International Relations, and president of 
Mills College. 


Fred J. Kelly is cnief of the Division of 
Colleges and Professional Schools, United 
States Office of Education. Because for some 
time Dr. Kelly has tellingly urged that edu- 
cation assume responsibility for social plan- 
ning, we asked him to review the important 
basis for such planning laid by the President's 
Committee on Recent Trends. 


Katharine Rogers Adams is chairman of 
the Committee on Membership, and head of 
the Kingswood School Cranbrook, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. 





SCHOOLS 


DO KKE 
Send to our Menasha, Wisconsin, 


office for helpful booklets 


about schools. 


For the Attention of College 


Vassar College 
INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 


Six weeks summer course for Parents, Teachers, and 
those interested in problems of the Modern Family. 
Courses in Child Development, Mental Hygiene, 
Physiology and Nutrition, Household Technolo In- 
terior Decoration, Family Relationships, Sasent titers 
tion Leadership. Study, lectures, discussions, and per- 
sonal conferences with experts in the field. Nursery 
School for children 2-5 whose mothers attend the 
course; older school, children 5-612, if registration 
justifies it. 


For full information, address the Director 


INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Course begins June 28th 


The New York Hospital 
School of Nursing 


Associated with Cornell University 


Opportunity for an exceptional professional 
preparation in nursing. Three year course; two 
years of college required for entrance. For in- 
formation address: 


Director of the School of Nursing 


525 East 68th Street 
New York City 


Bradford 


BRADFORD JUNIOR COLLEGE 


130th Year. Near Boston. Accredited Two-Year College. 
Music, Art, Speech, Home Economics. Excellent faculty 
and equipment. Swimming, Riding, Golf. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Separate School tor Last Two Years of High School. 
Preparation for College Entrance Examinations. General 
Courses. One-Year Course for High-School Graduates. 


KATHARINE M. DENWORTH, Ph.D., President, 
Box 65, Bradford, Mass. 


ACADEMIES 


Valuable School information and 
helpful booklets are on file in our 
office at Menasha, Wis. 


and University Wome 


The MARLBOROUGH School for Girls 
Established 1889 


Junior and Senior High School. Graduate School. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 

A distinguished record of high educational standards. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. 

Outdoor sports throughout the year. 

Week-end recreation at beach, desert and mountain. 


Apa S. Biakg, A.B., Principal 
5029 West Third Street Los Angeles, California 


Thomas Whitney Surette 
announces the nineteenth year of his 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Concord, Massachusetts 
June 26 to July 21, 1933 
Circular on Application 


~ La Loma Felizs 
Happy Hillside 


Residential School for Children pegticumae? by 
heart disease, asthma and kindred conditions. 


INA M. RICHTER, M.D. — DIRECTOR 


Mission Canyon Road, Santa Barbara, California 


SCHOOL OF NURSING OF 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive 
and varied experience through the case study method, 
leads to the degree of 


BACHELOR OF NURSING 


Two or more years of approved college work te 
uired for admission. Beginning in 1934 a Bachelor's 
degree will be required. A few scholarships available 
for students with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 
THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


ABBOT ACADEMY 

I 
Modern in equipment and in spirit. Rich in traditions. 
Excellent College Preparatory Record. Art, Music sod 
Dramatics. 


Unusual opportunities for sports, tennis, hockey, basket 
ball, riding, archery and golf. 


BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


Box W, Andover, Massachusetts 





